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ET PAR OCCASION, DE CELVY 
des autres nations, tant vieiles que nouuelles, 
Par le S' de la Popelliniere, 
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Promoting the French Colonization of the New World 


1 LA POPELLINIERE (Lancelot-Voisin, Seigneur de). L’Amiral de France, 
et par occasion, de celuy d’autres nations, tant vieiles que nouvelles. 


First edition, first issue. Woodcut vignette to title-page. Small 4to. A fine copy 
with wide margins in original vellum. [14], 92, [6]ll. (A-C4, az, A-Z4, a4, b2.) 
Paris, Thomas Perier, 1584. £19,500 


A lovely copy of a rare early work remarking on Columbus and Vespucci, by a vocal 
advocate of French expansion into the New World. 

L’Amiral de France was published just two years after La Popelliniére’s semi- 
nal Les Trois Mondes, a collected history of the first French and other European 
expeditions to the Americas. In that work, he discussed the voyages of Columbus, 
Pizarro, Ribaut, Villegagnon, Vespucci and Magellan, and proposed that France 
should despatch expeditions to colonise the lands in the New World and the Pacific. 
This was fifteen years before Pedro Fernandez de Quirós asked the same of Spain. 

“The three worlds of La Popeliniére are that of the past, the world known 
by antiquity; that of his own days, the New World discovered and explored in the 
last 150 years; and that of the future, to be discovered, explored, and colonized by 
France. And in this imbricated geographical and historical sequence, it is no acci- 
dent that in the third book of the Trois Mondes, after analyzing the French failure 
in Florida (1562-1568), La Popeliniére discusses the Brazilian colonizers’ experi- 
ence (1555-1560). In spite of the strong ideological currents underlining the Trois 
Mondes, the work, as Beaulieu puts it, remains a remarkable synthesis of the history 
of the world and of 150 years of discoveries” (Yardeni). 

Ostensibly a history of the French navy from the very earliest times, L’Amiral 
de France gives exact details of naval regulations and an accurate account of the 
position of an Admiral, both in France and abroad. However, it was “evidently 
written as a companion piece for Les Trois Mondes, [and] shares with the earlier 
work the call to Frenchmen to take to the seas and participate in the parcelling out 
of the overseas world, and emphasizes the importance of geographical knowledge 
in accomplishing these goals” (Gordon). 

In the dedication to Anne de Joyeuse, Admiral of France, La Popelliniére 
refers to the kindness with which the Duc de Joyeuse had received the project of his 
Les Trois Mondes. On ff 91v, he appeals to him directly, emphasizing the oppor- 
tunity to enrich France with the singular things to be found in these strange lands. 

Furthermore, on ff. 83-4, La Popelliniére remarks on America. He cites the 
early discoveries of Amerigo Vespucci and Christopher Columbus; he condemns 
the Spanish and Portuguese as foul-mouthed cowards; and while deriding their 
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LAMIRAL 
chargez de malediétions, par ceux qui lescraignoićt 
Ve quilsne les vouloićt aimer.Qu ont depuis fair 
esfuccefleurs de fi genereufes ames, quefleuer à tel 
point qu onvoitauiourd huy,le plus floriffant Eftar 
dela Chreftientć? 
Depuis, quelle eftlanation entre les Chreftiens 
q merite tant d'honneur,pourles reiterez voiages 
e mer,faitsa la conquefte & maintenue dela terre- 
Sainéte? Qu'on me nomme feulement deux Rois 
d'vn pays: comme nous en auons quatre qui ont 
fait ce voyage auec le tiers deleur Royaume. Ie ne 
parleray des entreprinfes de Charles Martel, de Pe- 
pin, Charlemaigne, Loysle Debonnaire ny autres 
tant de la premiere, que feconde race de noz Roys: 
qui onttrauaillé pourle nom de Chrift contre les 
Sarrazins: pour le Pape $ autres Princes Italiens 
qu'ils ont deliuré de la fubicétion , tant des Empe- 
reurs d'Orient, que des Lombars. Pour ce quetout 
cela ne font que voyages par terre.Encor que Char- 
lemaigne & fes enfans,entretinflenttoufiours grof- 
fes armées de mer, tant fur la Mediterranée que fur 
le Golfe de Venife. 
Ie diray feulement , que fil Efpagnol , Portugais 
ou autre, fe veuft preualoir fur nous de la defcou- 
uerte des Indes Occidétales:qu'ils y deuoiét eftre les 
ye aim leur dóner nom Efpaignol. Mais puis que 
finne Ame- le Florentin , Americ Vefpuce & Colomb Genois 
"ici: Les y ont eiert n'auoient l'efprit 

deles croire, nó plus quele cœur pour en 
ils n'en peuuenttirer tant d'honneur que de profit. 
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DE FRANCE. 84 
Joint qu'ils nauoientle cœur de paller tant de mers. 
Tefmoins leurs fales propos & feminines mutina- 
tions cotre le Coducteur. Moins encor de bo natu- 
rel & Royale confcienceàtraiter ces ames fauuages, 
wils ont micux aimé enuoyer à to” ener 
lesabominables fuplices qu'ils leur ont fait foufrir, 
que de les conuertir à Dieu par ża & bonne 
vie. Qu'ils fe glorifient donc feu ement, du profit 
qu'ils en greng Ën ce mefmement, que l'or d'icelles 
atoufiours eu plus de force à gangner les hommes: 
quela valeur de cete nation,à la garentir des mife- 
res quiluy eftoient affez prochains: ores quelle foit 
allez cognue parle môde, pour le luftre de fesbeaux 
exploits. Mais pource que ray aflez parlé de ces def 
couuertes,& merite de ces trois nations,au liure des 
trois Modes: ic m'en tairay pour l'heure. Afin dere- 
prendre le fecond point de ce traité, qui eft le pro- 
fit qu'on peut tirer des Nauigations. 
Le profit, comme l'honneur, eft confiderable en 
ublic & particulier tant de ceux qui entreprenent 
E Nauigations, que de leurs fuiets, qui comme mé- 
bres de l'eftat fe doiuent reflentir des commoditez 
de leur Prince. Lequel reféble ala Tefte, le cerucau 
de laquelle semployát pour le bien de tout le corps, 
fait que les membres veillent par maniere de reco- 
noiflance,pour la conferuationd ue 
È profit fera de toutes les richelles & commoditez 
que vous trouuercz propres à I embelliffement & 
auantage de voftre Royaume. Suiuat en cel exem- 
ple de tous Princes anciens, qui ont toufiours def- 


Nawigations des 


Efpaguols aux 
Indes Occident. 


Profit qu'on pent 


tirer 
gatiens, 


Wani- 


treatment of the Indigenous populations, notes the huge profits to be gained from 
gold and the “lustre de ses beaux exploits.” 

Born in Gascony in 1541, La Popelliniére is regarded foremost as a Protestant 
historian and, per Beaulieu, a géographe de cabinet. Having said that, he appar- 
ently set out on an expedition from La Rochelle in May 1589 with three small 
ships for his third world in the Pacific. Alas, “they got no further than Cap Blanc 
in West Africa, where dissensions and despondency made him abandon the expe- 
dition and return to France. The captains of the two other ships, Richardiere and 
Trepagne, decided to continue to South America, but only succeeded in reaching 
the coast of Brazil” (Dunmore). His ongoing interest in geography is also perhaps 
under-reported. He was, in fact, responsible for the first translation from Latin into 
French of the Mercator-Hondius Atlas (1609) and the smaller format Atlas Minor 
the year prior. 

OCLC locates copies at Deutsches Schiffahrtsmuseum, Oldenburg and BL (2 cop- 
ies). Not in Brunet, not in Sabin, not in Palau. This is the same copy that appeared 
in our 1928 catalogue. 

Beaulieu, Anne-Marie, Les Trois Mondes de la Popeliniére (1997); Dunmore, 
Jobn, French Explorers in the Pacific, vol 1, (1969) p.196; Gordon, Amy Glassner, 
“Mapping La Popeliniére’s Thought: 
Some Geographical Dimensions’ 
in Terrae Incognita, vol 9, 1977; 
Nowell, Charles E., “The French 
in Sixteenth-Century Brazil” in 


H 


The Americas, vol. 5, no. 4 (April, 
1949) pp. 381-393; Yardeni, M, 
“Les Trois Mondes de La Popelin- 
iere ...” in The Sixteenth Century 
Journal, vol. 29, no. 3 (Autumn 


1998), pp.85 0-852. 
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The First Play Composed and Performed in North America 
2 LESCARBOT (Marc). Les Muses de la Nouvelle France. 


First edition. 12mo. A very good copy in twentieth-century cloth-backed mar- 
bled boards, bookplates to front pastedown. [iv], 66pp. Paris, Jean Millot, 
1609. £12,500 


Rare and important: the first literary texts composed in North America, published 
here for the first time. 

Marc Lescarbot (1570-1642), a parliamentary lawyer, spent thirteen months 
at Port-Royal (present day Annapolis, Nova Scotia) which hosted a small French 
settlement. Port-Royal was founded in 1605 and was the capital of Acadia, which 
incorporated the area around the Bay of Fundy. Lescarbot's duties were the unlikely 
combination of secretary, bard, and master of ceremonies. 

“The colony’s commander, Jean de Biencourt, sieur de Poutrincourt, an 
impoverished Catholic nobleman and former soldier, hoped to re-make his family’s 
fortunes overseas. Lescarbot, a bachelor in his mid-thirties, disillusioned with cor- 
ruption in Parliament, was pleased to escape Paris and embark on a colonial adven- 
ture. Funding for Port-Royal was provided by the Protestant merchant Pierre Du 
Gua de Monts, whom King Henri IV had named his lieutenant general for the ‘pais 
et territoires de la Cadie’ in 1603, at the same time granting him a monopoly over 
the Canadian fur trade. During the summer of 1606, however, while Poutrincourt’s 
group of new colonists was settling in Port-Royal, Du Gua and his business associ- 
ates suffered heavy losses in a skirmish with merchants from Amsterdam in the St. 
Lawrence valley. As a result, Du Gua’s party disbanded, Henri IV revoked the fur 
trade monopoly, and the colonists were repatriated in September 1607” (Zecher). 

During this time, Lescarbot wrote poetry and composed a play. The play — 
Le Théâtre de Neptune en la Nouvelle-France représenté sur les flots du Port Royal 
le quatorzième de novembre mille six cens six, au retour de Sieur de Poutrincourt 
du païs des Armouchiquois — was performed on the water at Port-Royal on 14 
November, 1606 to celebrate Jean de Poutrincourt’s return from a scouting trip. 
Importantly, Le Théatre de Neptune was the first play to be written and staged in 
North America. 

The action of the play is fairly simple, based on works typically found in 
Florentine festivals. It centres on Neptune with a court of Tritons and Native people 
who greet travellers to New France with verses in French, Gascon, and Mi’kmaq. 
Furthermore, the cast included both members of the Mi’kmaq Nation and French 
settlers. He depicts these First Nations people as more civilized and virtuous than 
their European counterparts. Furthermore, by incorporating Mi’kmaq songs into 
his play, Lescarbot can be considered an early folklorist. 
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There was no edition printed of Les Muses de la Nouvelle France in New 
France. Here dedicated to Nicolas Brulart, Chancellor of France, the first three 
pages include very brief descriptions of the First Nations people encountered 
and their land. Following this are two poems, a Pindaric ode, followed by “Adieu 
aux Francois retournans de la Nouvelle-France en la France Gaulloise” (dated 
25 August 1606). Pages 11-21 comprise the script of Le Théâtre de Neptune en 
la Nouvelle-France ... and the volume continues with the lengthy “Adieu a la 
Nouvelle-France” (dated 30 July, 1607), plus odes to Monsieur de Monts, lieuten- 
ant general in New France, and Jean de Biencourt. There is a sonnet dedicated to 
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Sieur de Champ-Dore, captain of the navy in New France and the final, epic poem, 
“La Defaite des Sauvages Armouchiquois.” The poetry was not just written at Port- 
Breton but specifically concerns it and Lescarbot’s experiences there. 

In addition to this work, and published in the same year, Lescarbot wrote 
Histoire de la Nouvelle France: contenant les navigations, découvertes, habitations 
faites par les françois sous Favoue ©: authorité de noz Rois Tres-Chrétiens ...which 
remains one of the most important early histories of the region. While often bound 
with the Histoire de la Nouvelle-France ..., Les Muses de la Nouvelle France was 
printed separately. 

Founded along the banks of the St Lawrence River by Jacques Cartier in 
1543, New France comprised five districts: Trois-Riviéres and Montreal; Hudson 
Bay; Terre Neuve (on Newfoundland island); Louisiana; and Acadia in the north- 
east. These territories remained in French hands until 1763. 


Provenance: 1. Joseph André de Robillard de Beaurepaire, of Rouen, with his 

engraved bookplate. 2. Bookplate Car. de Beaurepaire. 

Andrés, B., “Le Theatre de Neptune’ (1606), ou l’entree royale en Nouvelle-France” 
in L’Esprit Créateur, Vol. 39, No. 3 (Fall, 1999), pp.7-16; Howgego I, Bos © 
L122; Zecher, C., “Marc Lescarbot Reads Jacques Cartier: Colonial History in the 

Service of Propaganda” in L’Esprit Créateur, Vol.48, No. 1 (Spring 2008), p.107. 


One of the Earliest Depictions of the Passion Flower 


3 [PASSION FLOWER], [PARLASCA (Simone).] Copie de la Fleur de 
La Passion de Nostre Seigneur. 


Letterpress broadside measuring 410 by 325mm. Double column text enclosed 
within printed border, incorporating engraved botanical image (215 by 130m). 
The paper has been skilfully repaired, and the border restored with facsimile 
inserts, damage to the text has not been replaced and a small amount of text is 
lost, the engraving remains almost entirely untouched bar a small repair in the 
caption. A Cavaillon ce ro du mois de Juillet, Thomassi Theiologal, 1610. 
£3,500* 


This intriguing, and apparently unique, broadside is derived partly from a pam- 
phlet written by Parlasca and published under the title IJ Flore della granadigla 
... (Bologna 1609) in which the passionfruit was first properly described. The 
engraved illustration follows closely the woodcut used in that work. Another work 
by Giacomo Bosio La Trionfante e Gloriosa Croce (Rome, 1610) has a different 
woodcut and repeats Parlasca’s notion connecting the flower to the Passion. 

The flower was first noticed in Europe in the works of Cieza de Leon and then 
later by Monardes. Although “Monardes was the first to associate the granadilla 
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with the Passion of Christ [...] the Spaniards in the American colonies had already 
taken this fruit as a God given sign. Everything in the granadilla could be read as 
a symbol of the Passion. The leaf represented the Lance, and the five anthers, the 
five wounds. The tendrils were the whips, and the column along the ovary was the 
pillar of the Cross. The stamens represented the hammers, and the dark circles in 
the centre of the flower were the Crown of Thorns. The calyx was the halo. In 1608, 
a dried granadilla plant reached Rome. The Spanish Jesuit Juan Romero presented 
it to Pope Paul V and, due to this, several engravings were printed around this 
time, particularly in Italy and Germany ... The first engraving was made by the 
Dominican monk, Simone Perlasca in Bologna, likely the only engraving based on 
an original dried plant” (Battisti). Despite all this interest, the passionflower was 
not actually so named in print until 1651. 

Battisti Delia, V., “The Doctrine of Juli ...” in Manufacturing Otherness: Missions 
and Indigenous Cultures in Latin America (Cambridge, 2014) pp.56-57. 
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exprés commandement de la Cour, 


Establishing the French Slave Trade 


4 LOUIS XIV, [COLBERT (Jean-Baptiste).] Recueil des lettres patentes, 
edits et declarations du Roy, lesquels ont été registrez en la Cour de Parlement 
de Roiien, & ce depuis l’année 1660 jusqu’à present. 


First edition. Woodcut Royal French coat-of-arms on the title and various 
woodcut initials, head and tailpieces throughout. Small 4to. Contemporary 
speckled calf, spine elaborately gilt, extremities a little worn but very good. 
643, [1], [7 index], [1]pp. Rouen, De l’Imprimerie d’Eustache Viret, 1683. 
£7,500 
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Of -Edits € Reglemens. 


Edits & Reglemens. ge 
ge de la Principauté de Sedan avec pouvoir de rembourfer les Officin trait des Regiftres de la Cour de P 
dudit Comté, auroit tembowr(ćles Officiers de la Maitrife des RE Ba re — f e ai arlement. 
Forefts d'Evreux; Et d’autant que parle Contrat d'Efchange fait ay, UJ EU: pat y embices, PEdit du Roy, donné 


nôtredit coufin le Duc de Boüillon le vingtiéme Mars mil fix cens 
quante-un, lefdites Chatellenies de Paffy  Efley $ Nonancourt ont & 
nommément diftraites dudit Efchange, il eft neceflaire de créer & de 
blir le nombre d’Officiers fuffifant pour veiller à la confervation de ply 
de deux mil Arpens de Bois qui dépendent defdites Chatellenies , & de 
Bois des Ecclefiaftiques & des Communautez Regulieres ou Laiques 4 
y faire executer nos Ordonnances ; A CES CAUSES, de Pavis dená 
tre Confeil, & de nôtre certaine fcience, plaine puiffance & autorit 
Royale , Nous avons creé , érigé & étably , & par ces Prefentes fignte 
de nôtre main „créons , érigeons & ¿tabliflons un Siege de Maitrile Pay 
ticuliere des Eauës & Forefts en la ville de Paffy ; qui aura pour fon Ref 
fort Pétendué defdites Châtellenies de Paffy , Effey & Nonancourt la 
quelle Maitrife fera compofée du nombre d'Officiers porté par notre Edi 
du mois d’Avril mil fix cens foixante-fept : Sçavoir d’un Maitre Parti 
Jier „un Lieutenant, un Procureur du Roy, un Garde-marteau, & un 
Greffier, avec pareil pouvoir, autorité & Jurifdićtion que ceux des autres 
Maitrifes de ce Royaume , qui feront tenus de faire leur refidence confor 
mémentaux Ordonnances. à peine de privation de leurs Charges, auf 
quels Officiers prefentement créez , Nous ferons expedier des Lettresdi 
Provifion , avec attribution de tels Gages & Droits que Nous verrons 
être à faire: SI DONNONS EN MANDEMENT à nos Amez À 
Feaux Confeillers les Gens tenans nôtre Cour de Parlement à Roi: 
que ces Prefentesils faffent lire, publier & enregiftrer, &le contenuen 
icelles garder & obferver de point en point felon fa forme & ren, 
permettre qu’il y foit contrevenu en aucune maniere que ce foit; CAR 
TEL eft notre plaifir, nonobítant Clameur de Haro , Charte Norman 
de, Edits , Declarations, & autres Lettres A ce contraires , aufquell 
Nous avons dérogé & dérogeons par cefdites Prefentes : Et afin q l 
ce foit chofe ferme & ftable à toújours , Nous y avons fait mettre no 
tre Scel. DO NNE'a Saint Germain en Laye au mois de May l'an de gra 
mil fix cens foixante-dix-neuf: Et de nôtre Regne le trente-fixićme 
Signé, LOUIS. Et fur lereply , Par le Roy, PHELYPEAVX. Et feel 
d’un grand Sceau de cire verde en lacs de foye rouge & verde. 2 
Lento publié a Audience de la Cour féantesa Roiien en Parlement le deg i 
jour de Fuiller 1679. Signé, M ONGOVBERT. À 


Saint Germain en Laye au mois de May dernier 
4 o Siege de Maitrife Particuliere des Eaués & Bot en AR 
y Pally pour les Chatellenies de Paffy, Effey & Nonancourt dansle 
Comté d'Evreux: Conclufions du Procureur General du Roy, & oùy le 
gear Jubert en fon Rapport; Tout confideré : LA COUR x Ordonné 
“ue lefdites Lettres Patentes en forme d'Edit feront leućs 8 regiftrćes 
a Regiltre de ladite Cour „leućs & publiées 3 PAudience d'icelle , pour 
(ue executées felon leur forme & teneur , & les Vidimus defdites Lettres 
envoyez aux Bailliages & Vicontez d'Evreux ; pour y étre pareillement 
lues, publiées , regiftrées & executées à la diligence du Procureur Gene- 
sal du Roy ou de fes Subftituts , lefquels feront tenus de certifier dans le 
mois la Cour de la diligence qwilsen auront faite. FA Ta Roüen , en 
Parlement, les Chambres affemblées , le premier jour de Juillet mil fix 
censfoixante-dix-neuf. ` Signé,  MONGOUBERT. 


Declaration du Roy , portant E frabliffement d'une Com- ` 
| pagnie pour le Commerce du Senégal. 
e UIS par la grace de Dieu Roy de France & de Navarre: A tous 
Luprefens & 4 venir, S ALV T. La Compagnie établie par nôtre Edit 
dumois de May 16 64. pour le Commerce des Indes Occidentales, & de 
1h Côte d'Afrique , depuis le Cap Vert, jufqu’au Cap de Bonne Efperan- 
Xe; Ayant cedć & tranfporté par Contrat du huitiéme Novembre 1673. 
4Maltres Maurice Egrot, François François, & François Raguenet, le 
ort & les Habitations qu’elle ayoit au Sénegal fur la Riviere de Gambie, 
autres lieux de ladite Côte avec la faculté d'y faire le Commerce pen- 
At trente années qui reftoient des quarante à elle accordées ; Nous 
vons bien voulu lors. de la-fuppreffion de ladite Compagnie, portée par 
nôtre Edit dumois de Decembre 1674.approuver & confirmer le Contrat 
la Ceffion. par elle faite: Et le fuccés. que cette Compagnie nouvelle- 
Rent formée a eu dans fon Commerce, Payant mis en état de faire d’au- 
eS entrepriles ; particulierement le Commerce &tranfport des Negres 
rns Miles de Amerique: Elle set obligée par Traité faitavec les fieurs 
» Azani & Ménager, Directeurs du Commerce des Indes Occidentales, 
YN envoyer tous les ans le nombre de deux mille, ETA nous ea 


a w 


Rare and important: this collection of patents, edicts and royal decrees, includes the 
foundations of the French Atlantic triangle trade with decrees establishing both the 
French West India Company (Compagnie des Indes occidentales) and the Company 
of Senegal (Compagnie du Sénégal). The work of these two companies facilitated the 
establishment of plantations, staffed by enslaved labour, on both Saint-Domingue, 
which the French colonised in 1665, and Louisiana, settled in 1682. 

The brainchild of both companies was Jean-Baptiste Colbert (1619-1683), 
First Minister of State, under Louis XIV from 1680 until his death. He ran a cam- 
paign to centralize the French economy, as can be determined from several decrees 
in the present collection which run up to his death in 1683. 

The French West India Company (1664-1674) was a privileged association 
endowed with the monopoly, granted by Colbert, of the exploitation of the African 
and American domains of the kingdom of France. However, it was replaced in 
1673 by the Compagnie du Sénégal because it was considered too focused on the 
development of tobacco and perceived by the planters as a brake on the develop- 
ment of sugar in the West Indies, which relied more heavily on enslaved labourers. 
The Compagnie du Sénégal was intended to deliver more enslaved workers to the 
American plantations. 

With the establishment of these two companies the French slave trade gath- 
ered pace quickly, and just two years later, the first Code Noir was issued. 

In addition this work includes the founding decree for the East India Company 
(Compagnie des Indes orientales), the Edict of Nantes, as well as Colbert’s 1669 
edict for the Eaux et Foréts. 

Rare: OCLC locates copies at BnF, Lille, Poitiers, Sachsische Landesbibliothek, and 
Columbia. 


In Lovely Contemporary Wallpaper Wrappers 


5 HUNN (Nathanael). The Welfare of a Government Considered. A 
Sermon Preach’d before the General Assembly of the Colony of Connecticut, 
at Hartford ... 


First edition with the half title. r2mo. Very good in contemporary wallpaper 
wrappers, spine renewed, ms. ownership inscriptions to the half-title. [4], 35, 
[1]pp. N[ew] London [Ct.], Timothy Green, 1747. £2,500 


A scarce sermon by the first pastor of Reading, Nathaniel Hunn (1708-1749) who 
graduated from Yale in 1731. 

While technically a sermon, this attractive work in contemporary wallpaper 
wrappers is better seen as a lecture on the nature of liberty. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides a detailed analysis of the economic condition in the colony (and a critique of 
paper money) and includes news of the victory of New England forces at the Siege 
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Preach’d before the General Affembly of the 
Colony of Conneéficut, at Hartford, on the 
Day of their Anniverfary E L E € T10N, 
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By Mathanacl Hunn, MA 
aftor of the Church of CHRIST i» Reading. 
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NLONDON, | 
Printed & Sold by Timormy GREEN, Printer — 
to the GOVERNOUR & COMPANY, ` ` 


1747. . 
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of Louisbourg on Cape Breton. Even this news was delivered through the lens of 
liberty: 

“And no Doubt, it was the being brought up in a free Government, and main- 
taining a Sense of their native Liberty that inspired our Soldiers with such Courage 
& Bravery in the memorable Achievements at CAPE-BRETON; such Courage & 
Bravery as those brought up under popish Slavery were unacquainted with and 
unable to withstand.” 

Of added note, this work was printed on the same press as the Bay Psalm 
Book. Timothy Green, Connecticut’s second printer, inherited his press from his 
father, the famous Samuel Green, who had succeeded Matthew Daye as printer 
in Cambridge, Boston. Matthew Daye inherited the press from his father, Stephen 
Daye, the first American printer and thus responsible for the printing of the 
Freeman’s Oath and the Bay Psalm Book. 

This copy previously belonged to Nathaniel Stanley and later Marill Curtis. 
Evans, 5975; Sabin, 33836; Trumbull, 872. 
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| A 
SOLDIER's JOURNAL, 


CoNTAINING A 
PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION 
Of the feveral 


DESCENTSON THE COAST OF FRANCE 
LAST WAR ; 


With an entertaining AccounT of the 


ISLANDS or GUADALOUPE, 
| DOMINIQUE, &c. 


ee 


AND ALSO OF 
Tue ISLES or WIGHT AND JERSEY, 


To which are annexed, 


OBS ER Net T LEM 


ON THE 
PRESENT STATE or tHe ARMY 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


LONDON: 
Printed for E, and C. Div, in the Poultry. 
MDCCLXX, | 


With Contemporary Annotations Throughout 


6 [ANON.] A Soldier’s Journal, containing a particular description of 
the several Descents on the Coast of France Last War; with an entertaining 
account of the Islands of Guadaloupe, Dominique, &c ... 


First edition. r2mo. Contemporary gilt-ruled sheep, a little rubbed, with a lit- 
tle surface loss to boards, small chip to foot of spine, neat early ink shelf-mark 
to ffep. With an extensive manuscript note to the margins of the final 23pp of 
text, and rear endpapers, inscribed in the same hand “Henry Lee Warner, May 
Ist 1792” to foot of the rear pastedown. [2], 191, [1]pp. London, E. and C. 
Dilly, in the Poultry, 1770. £7,500 
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A rare and valuable account of life in the British Army by an Oxford-born soldier 
stationed in the Caribbean during the Seven Years’ War. It includes a detailed con- 
temporary description of the situation of the plantations and enslaved populations 
of Guadeloupe and Dominica which runs from pp.61-170. 

Having joined the 68th Regiment of Foot, “commanded by General Lambton’ 
at the age of 15, he was sent to the Isle of Wight, and involved in the three sig- 
nificant raids conducted on the French coast by the 68th Foot, from early May of 
1758. He recounts with some verve — and an acute eye for detail — the incidents 
of his life both at sea and on land during that summer. These included the taking 
of Cherbourg, the confiscation of “the brass ordinance of the town and forts,” and 
the hasty retreat by sea from St. Cast Bay during which “the shot flew both thick 
and hot, and every boat made to the first ship they could reach.” This is followed 
by a brief description of Jersey where the author spent 1759. 

The next year, he was posted to the Caribbean. Travelling via the Canaries, 
and stopping at Barbados, Dominica, Marie-Galante and Les Saintes in a fleet 
“consisting of upwards of an hundred sail,” the author landed at “our place of des- 
tination, Guadaloupe” on 8 May. During this time, the island was returned to the 
French by Treaty in 1763. The next hundred pages concern action at Petit-Bourg 
as part of a large contingent of British reinforcements landed there following the 
island’s capture from France in May 1759, and later at Marrigot and Bas-Terre, via 
participation in the 1761 invasion of Dominica. 

The detailed study of life in Guadeloupe begins with a history of the island’s 
colonisation by the French in 1632, and in whose possession it remained, “not with- 
out several hostile visits from one war to another, till it was wholly reduced by the 
English under General Barrington ... in the 
year 1759.” The geography, natural history, 


H 


fortifications and commercial situation of 

the island are described, with a discussion of 

the price and quality, or otherwise, of vari- 
ous commodities, before the author turns 

to “an account of the former and present 

inhabitants of the island.” Beginning with 

suggestions of the pre-Columbine state, our 

soldier notes that “there are as many differ- 
ent opinions, as writers concerning them,” 
but continues that “the most received and 

satisfactory opinion is, that they originally 

came from the continent of America,” and 

now “all extinct” in Guadeloupe, repre- 
sented in the whole Caribbean by just “a 

few families on the islands of Dominique, 
Tobago and St. Vincent.” 
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damage ¿no one could ftand ithe deck, 
nor had we any prevalent: cooked during 
the ftorm. | | 

We re 2 at Robe the twenty- 
third of Auguft, and the next day went 


were difmified, except myfelf and a few 
others, who being lame, were once more 
fent to Carifbrook caftle, where I conti- 
nued till the twenty-eighth of September, 
and then received my difcharge. 


I prefently vifited my own home, dear 
Oxford, where I ftaid till January 1764, 
when things not turning out to my ex- 
pectations, I went to London, and again 

+  enlifted in my old regiment, being defi- 
rous of going back to the Weft-Indies ; 
but here I met with a difappointment, for 
the regiment was ordered home, and ac- 
cordingly arrived in England about the 
middle of Auguft 1764, after an abfence 

mem» Fie Mg gon ccune 
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Furthermore, there is an important account and history of Guadeloupe’ en- 
slaved workforce and their religious and cultural assimilation. While deploying 
racist language characteristic of the era, the author is nonetheless sympathetic and 


endorses access to education. 

The manuscript notes in the margins of the text at end relate the events of civil 
disturbance in Norfolk during the 1770s, composed by an early reader — Henry 
Lee Warner — who ends his account by stating that he does “not know whether 
the person who wrote this journal was at Walsingham in 1778. I did not see this 
journal till some years after 1778.” 


Toft by war, ficknefs, Sc, one lieutenant- 
into Portimauth harbour, where the men | EA AN MA DEM E 
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_ Indeed the army is now become very irk- 


. ticles of wearing-apparel, &c. that we are 


( 169 ) 
of gear fix years, in which time they had 


colonel, one major, three captains, two 
adjutants, feveral Heutenants and enfigns, 
one furgeon, and upwards of twelve hun- 
dred dla mene 


is time, we baue | 

have been continually harrafled from one 

nt 

part of the kingdom to another, by eat 

moval of quarters, and going on the re- fx 
cruiting fervice and different commands: 


fome and fatiguing, and by the many ar- 


obliged to purchafe, our pay is miferable, 
almoft reduced to one third of what it ufu- 
ally was. I have annexed fome particular 
obfervations on the army, with the diftant 
hope, «that when the nation in general : 
comes to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the very great hardfhips a foldier fuf- 
fers in the fervice of his country, it 


OCLC locates just three copies in the UK (BL, Manchester and NLS), and only 
five elsewhere (LoC, Newberry, NY Historical Society, NYPL, and Yale). Auction 


records list only the Harmsworth copy in 1952. 


Provenance: recently dispersed from the Cottesloe Military Library “probably the 
most extensive private collection of early printed books focused on military mat- 


ters”, without indication of such. 
Sabin, 86296. 
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A Privately Printed Account of the Battle of iles des Saintes 


7 [REVOLUTIONARY WAR], GRASSE (Comte Francois Joseph Paul de). 
Mémoire du comte de Grasse, sur le Combat naval du 12 Avril 1782, avec les 
Plans des positions principales des Armćes respectives. 


First edition. Eight large folding copperplate maps, some with hand-colour. 
4to. A fine copy in contemporary marbled wrappers, some contemporary ms. 
annotations in pencil. Housed in a black morocco clamshell box. 26, [2]pp. 
[Paris, privately printed, 1782.] £9,500 


“A very full account of Rodney’s famous victory in the West Indies, by the de- 
feated commander. Privately printed, and very rare” (Sabin). A desirable copy in 
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MEMO TR E 
- DU COMTE DE GRASSE, 


SUR le Combat Naval du 12 Avril 782, 
avec les Plans des pofittons principales 
des Armées refpeélives, 


ona du Roi va pas permis que ma 
conduite au Combat du 12 Avril 1782, reftat 
_expofée au blame public, fans avoir été juridique- 
ment examinée. C'ćtoit le plus grand des bienfaits 
que je pis atrendre de Sa Majefté, dans mon 
malheur, après quarante -huit ans de fervice, 
trente Campagnes , douze Combats dans le cours 
de cette Guerre ; après plufieurs Tes conquifes, 
une Armée Ennemie faire prifonniere de guerre, 
& l'indépendance des Etats-Unis de l'Amérique 
aflurée, fous mon Commandement. 

En effer, sil eft prouvé que le Vaiffeau Amiral , 
aprés onze heures & demie de combat, a été hors 
d'état d'aucune défenfe ultérieure, qu'il ne reftoit 
aucuns moyens de le fauver lorfque je l'ai rendu, 
jai certainement rempli les devoirs de Capitaine. 
Si, comme commandant l'Armée du Roi, j'ai fait 
depuis le commencement jufqu’a la fin du Combat, 


Ay 


= contemporary wrappers of Comte de Grasse’s memoir of 
the disastrous Battle of Les Saintes (April, 1782) between 
the French and British fleets during the Revolutionary War. 
Francois Joseph Paul, comte de Grasse (1722-1788), 

had a brilliant career: in 1780, he distinguished himself in 
the three battles fought under the command of the Comte 
de Guichen against the English in the West Indies, then, 
appointed lieutenant-general of the naval armies in March 
1781, he distinguished himself the same year in Chesapeake 
Bay in support of George Washington’s land offensive at 
Yorktown. However, at the Battle of Les Saintes, fought 
inthe strait between Guadeloupe and Dominica, between 
_ April 9 to 12, 1782, he was severely defeated by Admiral 
Rodney and captured. It was a particularly important 
“battle for the British as it prevented Jamaica, England’s 

key colony, from falling into enemy hands. 

On de Grasse’s return from captivity, he printed this 
memoir to prepare for his defence before the Council of 
War. It was circulated only among the upper echelons of 
the French Admiralty and he provides a detailed account 
of the battle, justifying his own actions and laying blame 
partly at the feet of his fellow commanders [in translation]: 

“I doubt that History offers the example of such a long & 
lively Combat, & of such a stubborn defense. [...] I did not 
fear Death, I saw 
itin cold blood & 
at close quarters, 
for eleven & a half 
hours; I had no 
right to give it to 
the rest of my brave Crew. [...] Such are 
the circumstances of the misfortune of the 
King’s Arms & mine. One should not be 
surprised; the most important manoeuvres 
were not executed; nine of my signals 
were absolutely neglected [...] The non- 
execution of my signals cannot be the 
essence of my Cause. It is not my fault.” 
The memoir has no title page, only a 
half-title, and prints details of the French 
fleet on the verso. This consisted of three 
squadrons at the time of the battle: the first, 
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known as the Escadre blanche, 
commanded by the Comte 
de Grasse, the second by the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, and 
the last by Louis-Antoine de 
Bougainville, the first French 
circumnavigator, whom de 
Grasse accused of disobeying 
his orders during the naval 
battle. The eight large fold- 
out plans in this work show 
the main positions of the two 
fleets during the battle and 
were engraved by Dupuis. 
As far as the English 
were concerned, and Admiral 
Rodney especially, “if he had 
commanded the British fleet 
in the Chesapeake, Yorktown 
would never have happened 
...” (Ellis). 
Ellis, J., The Cause: The 
American Revolution and 
its Discontents ... (Liveright, 
2021) p.253; Howes, G36 


“b”; Sabin, 28333. 
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A Plantation During the Haitian Revolution 


8 [SAINT-DOMINGUE], FONDIN FAMILY. [Papers from the Fondin 
Estate. | 


Manuscript in ink. 4to. Very good with just some minor soiling and occasional 
pencil annotations. [3], [1]; [10]; [10]; [7], [1|pp. Saint-Domingue, Jérémie, 
1782-1802. £8,500* 
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A rare and substantial archive of documents concerning the Fondin Estate, which 
was situated near Jérémie on the north coast of the Tiburon Peninsula. The docu- 
ments span the last years of the eighteenth century toward the outbreak of the 
Haitian Revolution in 1791 through to the reinstatement of slavery by Napoleon 
in 1802. 

Founded in 1756, Jérémie was an important town in the Grand Anse district. 
David Greggus notes that on “the eve of the revolution, the Grand Anse was Saint 
Domingue’s frontier, the scene of frantic pioneer activity riding on the coffee boom 
of the 1780s. An isolated region with a distinct personality, it experienced the impact 
of the revolution in a unique way. The plantation regime survived there, embattled 
but largely intact, until 1802.” 

The four reports here provide valuable insight into the management of an 
eighteenth-century plantation and document the transfer of ownership, various 
agreements concerning it and listings of enslaved individuals along with their 
names, ages, estimated value to the estate, dates of acquisition, and nationalities 
or ethnicities. 

They are titled: 


“Proces verbal de mise en possession de la maison Fondin sise a la basse rue de la 
Marine en faveur du citoyen Fondin, du 4 floréal an 11 [1802]” [3], [r]pp. 


“Dépôt d’un sousseing privé par Mr Fondin, 6 8bre 1790” [ro]pp. 
“Vente d’habitation par Sr Lortel à Mr Fondin, 12 7bre 1785” [ro]pp. 


“Procés-verbal d’arpentage contenant des arrangements et convention entre les 
sieurs Fouquay, 31 juillet 1787” [7], [1]pp. 


The parts describing the enslaved people are transcribed and translated 
as: “That Mr. Fondin brings into the company eight enslaved individuals, named: 
Philippe, Congo nation, aged about thirty-two years, branded [branded with a 
hot iron] F Allard, estimated at three thousand pounds according to our agree- 
ment. Charles Vambara, aged about thirty years, estimated at two thousand five 
hundred pounds. Sans Chagrin (Congo) aged about twenty-eight years estimated 
at three thousand pounds. Herente (Ibo) aged about seven years, estimated at two 
thousand five hundred pounds. Rosalie, negress (Congo) aged about twenty years, 
estimated at two thousand five hundred pounds [...]. These last seven branded 
Fondin in Jérémie.” [...]. “That Mr. Lortel brings on his part into the company 
four enslaved individuals named Lafortune, Ibo nation, aged about forty-five years 
without brand [...] and Sallé, Creole negress from Jamaica, aged about eighteen 
years without brand estimated at about two thousand five hundred pounds [...].” 
Geggus, D., “Unexploited Source for the History of the Haitian Revolution” in 
Latin American Research Review, Vol. 18, No. 1 (1983), p.101. 


[see further illustrations on following spread] 
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Very Rare Defence of Native Americans 
By the Famed Quaker Abolitionist 


9 [BENEZET (Anthony). Some Observations on the Situation, Disposition, 
and Character of the Indian Natives of this Continent ... 


First edition. 12mo. Original stiff paper wrappers over stab stitching. Marginal 
worm track to front wrapper, ffep and tp with no loss of text, scattered brown- 
ing and foxing with marginal stains, overall a remarkable unsophisticated 
copy. Contemporary ownership inscription to title-page. In a custom quarter 
red morocco over cloth slipcase and chemise. v, [1], 7-59, [1]pp. Philadelphia, 
Joseph Crukshank, 1784. £12,500 


Very rare — prior to this no copy at auction in over fifty years. A fervent defence 
of the rights of Native Americans, by an architect of the international antislavery 
movement. 

Anthony Benezet (1713-1784) was born into a prominent Huguenot family, 
who left France shortly after his birth to escape persecution as Protestants. They 
settled for a time in England where they joined the Society of Friends. In 1732 
Benezet embarked for the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania, arriving at the age of 
eighteen. In the decades that followed, Benezet made a name for himself as one of 
the most vocal advocates for the abolition of slavery, at a time when even amongst 
his Quaker brethren, slave owning and profiting from the slave trade was not 
uncommon. After abandoning his first job as a merchant, Benezet turned his hand 
to teaching at the Penn Charter Schools. Here his life-long dedication to helping 
the poor gained structure and direction and, in the course of teaching children who 
wouldn’t otherwise have access to education, he opened the first secondary school 
for girls in Pennsylvania in 1754. In the 1770s, he persuaded the Society of Friends 
to open a school for the education of Black students. 

In 1754 he produced his first abolitionist work, An Epistle of Caution and 
Advice, Concerning the Buying and Keeping of Slaves, which was one of the very 
earliest such titles to be published in America. Alongside John Woolman, he became 
a key figure in the international campaign to raise awareness of the horrors of slav- 
ery, with many more publications to follow. He features as a prominent tributary in 
Thomas Clarkson’s diagram illustrating the anti-slavery movement as a river, and 
is conjoined with that of William Dillwyn, who was a student of his at the Friends 
English School in Philadelphia. 

Benezet’s contribution to abolition can easily obscure the breadth of his 
concern and consideration for the equality of all living beings. The fundamental 
Quaker principle of the Inner Light fostered in the Pennsylvania congregation what 
has been described as a “basic conviction of the brotherhood of man” (Daintolo, 
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1 will declare the Decree: The Lorn hath faid unto me, 
Thou are my Son, this Day bave I begotten thee. Afk of 
me, and I fall give thee the Heathen for thine Inberi- 
tance, and the uttermoft Parts of the Earth for thy Pot, 
fefion. PsaLm ii. 7. 


Open thy Mouth for the Dumb, in the Coufe pe all fach as 
are appointed to Defiruftion. Prov. xxxi. 8. 
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PRINTED AND soLD RY JOSEPH CRUKSHANK, 13 
MARKET-STREET. 


M DCC LXXXIV, 


p.106). This tenet is exemplified in the present work, published in the year of 
Benezet’s death, and dealing with the rights and treatment of Native Americans. In 
it Benezet “declared that the Indians of Pennsylvania had acted as ‘nursing fathers’ 
to the early settlers of Pennsylvania and West New Jersey. The Indians had granted 
the settlers ‘ample room for settlements’ and had ‘freely’ assisted them ‘with the 
means of living, at easy rates,’ and since the earliest European-Indian contacts the 
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Indians had maintained ‘a strict care and fidelity in observing their treaties, and 
fulfilling their other engagements’” (ibid). 

Furthermore, the present work was a direct response to Hugh Brackenridge’s 
epilogue in Narratives of a late expedition against the Indians (Philadelphia, 1783). 
“Brackenridge’s vituperation on Indian character was a direct cause of Benezet’s 
decision to write Some Observations on the situation, disposition, and character 
of the Indian Natives of this continent. As he explained in a letter to fellow Friend 
George Dillwyn, ‘the prevailing prejudice in the back settlements against all Indians 
as expressed in Brackenridge’s publication, ... so strongly incentive to the utter 
extirpation of Indians, appears to call for the most weighty consideration ... [and] 
a duty to endeavor to remove [those attitudes] by giving the necessary information 
to many otherwise well-disposed who are under inconsiderate and mistaken preju- 
dices.’ Convinced that the future of both Euro-Americans and Native Americans 
hung in the balance, Benezet worried that few persons had been in a position like 
he had to experience ‘the fidelity and candour of Indians’ and hoped to convey 
that view especially to ‘sensible, generous minded youth.’ The announced object 
of his pamphlet, printed in 1784, the same year as his death, was to ‘obviate some 
mistakes which have been embraced, respecting the Natives of this land.’ Implicitly 
countering Brackenridge and explicitly echoing long-standing Quaker claims that 
Indians were fully human and fully rational beings capable of ‘receiving the refining 
influence of our holy religion, he told readers that his was a balanced perspective, 
neither championing white superiority nor overestimating Indian virtue, even when 
it came to ‘their affectionate reception of our Ancestors on their first settlement 
of Pennsylvania’ If Benezet was careful not to overstate the Quakers’ founding 
myth, he still took pains to emphasize the friendly and just relations that prevailed 
with natives in early Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and even on some occasions 
in New England, thanks to the benevolence of persons on both sides. Contrary to 
the claims of some Americans that Indians were ‘naturally ferocious, treacherous, 
and ungrateful, the historical record showed that particularly in the early stages of 
colonization, natives ‘generally manifested themselves to be kind, hospitable and 
generous to the Europeans, so long as they were treated with justice and humanity, 
Unfortunately, thereafter, ‘unjust and cruel treatment from European Aggressors’ 
had predictably provoked natives to ‘fury and vengeance”” (Pointer). 

In the wake of the American Revolutionary War, in which many Native 
Nations allied with the British, this was a troublesome issue in the newly indepen- 
dent colony. Benezet highlights both the historic injustices perpetrated by European 
settlers, as well as more recent atrocities like the massacre of 96 Moravian Lenape 
and Mohegan Christians at Gnadenhutten on the Ohio, at the hands of the US 
army in the 1782. The appendix also relates to Bouquet’s Expedition against the 
Ohio Indians. 


Provenance: ownership inscription to title-page of a Thomas Stewardson, possibly 
the Philadelphia Quaker and merchant (1762-1841). 
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This book is genuinely rare in commerce. Before the present example, there has 
been no copy at auction since Sotheby’s 1971, when it made $25. 
Sabin, 4691; Evans, 18356; Howes B349; Hildeburn 4433; Field, 112; Eberstadt, 
115:114. Not in Streeter or Siebert. Daintolo Jr., R. “The Early Quaker Perception 
of the Indian” in Quaker History Vol. 72, No. 2. Fall, 1983. pp.103-119; Pointer, 
R.W., Encounters of the Spirit. (Indiana Univ. Press, 2007) p. 191. 


Lafayette & Lafayette 


10 [LAFAYETTE (Gilbert du Motier)], LE MIRE (Noel). Conclusion de 
la campagne de 1781 en Virginie. To his excellency General Washington this 
likeness of his friend, the Marquess de la Fayette. 


Engraved broadside, trimmed to plate mark, laid down. Measuring 480 by 
320mm. Cette estampe se vend avec privilège du Roy, à Paris chez le Mire rüe 
et porte St. Jacques, a côté du Caffé d’Aubertin no. 122, 1783. £3,250* 


A very good copy of this full-length, separately issued, engraved portrait of the 
Marquis de Lafayette (1757-1834), French military officer and key figure in the 
American Revolutionary War, pointing with his extended hand to the battle of 
Yorktown raging in the background. The young black squire next to Lafayette is 
most likely James Armistead Lafayette (c1760-1830), an enslaved American who 
played a crucial role as a spy during the American Revolutionary War. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, born Marie-Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du 
Motier in 1757, was a French military officer and key figure in the American 
Revolutionary War. Inspired by the American Revolution, at the age of 19 he vol- 
unteered to join the Continental Army. Lafayette quickly gained Washington’s trust, 
becoming a major general and serving in key battles like Yorktown in September- 
October 1781. After returning to France, Lafayette became a key figure in the 
French Revolution of 1789 and the July Revolution of 1830. 

The young, black squire next to Lafayette has been identified as James 
Armistead Lafayette (c.1760-1830), an enslaved American who played a cru- 
cial role as a spy during the American Revolutionary War. During the American 
Revolution, he received permission from his master, William Armistead, to enlist in 
the Marquis de Lafayette’s French Allied units. James made some of his most signif- 
icant contributions to the conduct of the war during the Battle of Yorktown, when 
his intelligence about approaching British reinforcements allowed Washington 
and Lafayette to devise a blockade impeding enemy advancements. These efforts 
resulted in a decisive victory for the American colonists and their French allies 
at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. Lafayette was instrumental in helping James 
gain his freedom after the war, and James honoured him by adding “Lafayette” (or 
“Fayette”) to his surname. 
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Jean-Baptiste Le Paon (c.1736/38—1785), a French painter and former mili- 
tary officer, was recognized for his depictions of military battles. He apprenticed 
under Francesco Casanova, a Venetian painter known for his battle scenes, and 
later served as the principal painter to Louis Joseph, Prince of Condé, adorning the 
Palais Bourbon with military artwork. In 1780, Le Paon produced a full-length por- 
trait of General George Washington, also engraved by Le Mire, which is sometimes 
considered a companion piece to his portrait of Lafayette. French engraver and 
etcher Noél Le Mire (1724-1801) was known for his skill in creating vignettes, as 
seen in special editions of Jean de La Fontaine's Fables and Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
based on drawings by Jean-Baptiste Oudry. Additionally, he illustrated works by 
Boccaccio, Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, and Rousseau, and his small engraved por- 
traits of royalty, including Henry IV, Frederick the Great, Joseph II, and Louis XV, 
were highly popular. 

OCLC locates copies at Brown and the BnF only. 
Benezit, vol. 6, p. 567 (Le Mire), pp. 589-590 (Le Paon). 
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Libertas que fera ramen refpexit inertem , 


Refpexit tamen & longo poft tempore venite 
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A Rare Poetic Tribute to Lafayette 


II [LAFAYETTE (Gilbert du Motier)], CADET DE GASSICOURT (Charles- 
Louis). Les Voyages de la Liberté; Poéme, dédié a Madame La Marquise de 
la Fayette. 

First edition. 8vo. A very good copy in period style full green morocco, gilt, a 
couple of stains to final leaf. r6pp. Paris, chez Royez et chez les Marchands 
de Nouveautés, 1789. £9,500 
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A hero of the Revolutionary War, and a close friend of George Washington, the 
Marquis de Lafayette (1757-1834) commanded troops at Brandywine, Valley Forge, 
and the decisive Siege of Yorktown. The poem is a tribute to him and his contribu- 
tions to the war. 

Les Voyages de la Liberté is the first work published by the great chemist and 
pharmacist Charles-Louis Cadet de Gassicourt (1769-1821), who from an early 
age knew some of the most important personalities of his time, including Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-1790). Probably the natural son of Louis XV, under the Empire he 
became Napoleon’s personal apothecary. 

This tribute also references several famous figures from the Revolutionary 
War. For example, Gassicourt lauds the French Admiral D’Estaing (1729-1794), 
Washington’s bravery, the Marquis de Bouillé (1739-1800) whose victories in the 
Caribbean were decisive, and Lafayette’s virtue and compassion: 
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“D’Estaing, digne héritier du nom de ses ayeux 
Le brave Washington adopté par la gloire, 
Bouillé qui sur les pas fut fixer la victoire, 

Et la Fayette enfin, dont le coeur vertueux 
Sçait tempérer l’ardeur de son courage, 

Et qui ne croiroit point un succès glorieux 

S'il n’avoit pas le sensible avantage 

De consoler les vaineus malheureux.” 


The poem even notes that in the wake of the Revolutionary War, the United States 
offered Washington a golden crown, which he refused (imagine the symbolism of 
the hero of the Revolutionary War accepting a crown): 


“Le sage Washington refuse une couronne 
Satisfait de la mériter, 

Lorsque la Liberté la donne, 

Il ne croit pas qa’on doive la porter.” 


Dedicated to Madame la Marquise de La Fayette, this valuable poem was previ- 
ously known only through the Bibliothèque Nationale’s copy. OCLC and KVK 
locate no others, not in Libraryhub. 

Not in Sabin, not in Leclerc. 


Seeking Compensation for the 2nd Canadian Regiment: 
“Congress’s Own” 


12 UNITED STATES CONGRESS, House of Representatives. Reports 
of Committees of the Petitions of Sundry Refugees from Canada and Nova- 
Scotia. 


First edition. 8vo. Printed self wrappers, expert repairs to first and last leaves. A 
fragile, unsophisticated pamphlet with a few chips to edges. 8pp. [Philadelphia, 
William Ross, 1797.] £4,250 


A rare document concerning the claims of land compensation for the “loss of prop- 
erties and sufferings in the cause of American Liberty” incurred by Canadians loyal 
to the American republic during the Revolutionary War, and subsequently dis- 
placed from their homes in British governed territory. 

“At the end of the war the American members of the Second Canadian 
Regiment, who formed the majority, were free to return to their homes and pick up 
the threads of civilian life. But this was not true for the Canadians (most of whom 
were French from Quebec) or the Nova Scotians. They had no state or country to 
return to and they were actually the wards of Congress, which had too many other 
pressing demands upon it to formulate a consistent policy for this relatively small 


group. 
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“The soldiers were furloughed with certificates for three months’ pay in their 
pockets. Most of them joined families or friends in the refugee camps at Albany and 
Fishkill. They went with large arrears of pay and only the promise of Congress to 
settle their accounts later” (Everest, 290). The messy arrangements which followed 
were considered far from satisfactory by the Canadian servicemen, many of whom 
were left languishing with their displaced families in military camps, subsisting on 
meagre rations, for a full decade after the end of the war. As a result, the displaced 
Canadians became known as “Congress’s Own.” 

Brigadier General Moses Hazen (1733-1803) was one of the key advocates 
for the rights of these overlooked soldiers, many of whom served under him in the 
Second Canadian Regiment. The irony of their predicament lay in the fact that their 
unit was one of the most successful and longest serving in the Continental Army, 
with notable contributions to key battles such as Brandywine, Germantown and 
Yorktown. Having himself incurred a loss of land in Quebec after the war, he bull- 


ishly dogged Congress in the years following the war to honour their commitment 
to himself and to his men. 


As the uncertainties of 
this report attest, the logis- 
tics of the reimbursement 
were woefully mismanaged: 
“From the best information 
which the committee have 
obtained, there appear to 
have been about 229 refuges 
[sic] from Canada (some 
with the others without 
families) 22 of whom are 
suggested to have been the 
principle sufferers, and the 
rest to be sufferers in a small 
degree. Of both descriptions, 
some, as has been suggested, 
and is believed, have been 
already compensated, either 
wholly or in part, and not 
a few returned to Canada, 
both before and since the 
peace, to possess their prop- 
erty or pursue their busi- 
ness; neither the names not 
numbers of whom have been 
exactly ascertained” (p.4). 


This report resolves that each refugee be entitled to 500 acres of land, in a 
tract to the “north-west of the Ohio river, beginning at the mouth of the Great 
Miama, and extending down the Ohio, hot exceeding three times the breadth in 
length”. This is to the west of modern day Cincinnati, and was suggested as an 
alternative to previously promised lands along Lake Erie, to which it turned out 
Congress lacked clear title. Despite the present report, nothing came of this resolu- 
tion “and it was not until 1798 that a definite provision was made. The act of that 
year directed the secretary of war to advertise in the newspapers of the Northeast, 
requiring refugees to fine their claims for lands within two years” (Everest, 349). 
The land which they were ultimately granted ran east from the Scioto River, includ- 
ing much of modern Columbus, Ohio. 

This publication is rare. No copy in Rare Book Hub since Goodspeed, 1940. OCLC 
reports physical holdings at: NY Historical, AAS, Yale, William Clements, Society 
of the Cincinnati, Harvard, Portland Public, Ohio Hist, Harry Ransom, Queens 
University, University of Ontario and BL. 

Evans, 47952. Everst, Allan S. Moses Hazen and the Canadian Refugees in the 
American Revolution. Syracuse University Press, 1976. 


Washington as Emancipator 


13 WASHINGTON (George). Last Will and Testament of Gen. George 
Washington. 


First Boston edition. 8vo. Contemporary pale blue wrappers, paper edges a little 
tatty & worn. 24pp. Boston, John Russell and Manning & Loring, February, 
1800. £4,750 


A very good copy of the first Boston edition printed after the exceedingly rare first 
in Alexandria, Virginia in the same year. At the time of his death, Washington was 
not only one of the most important and famous men in America, he was also one 
of the richest. 

Both personal and revealing, this document lists not only the extent of his 
holdings but his wishes for it. The estate in general (“the use, profit, and benefit”) 
was bequeathed to his wife, Martha, but of much greater interest is the second 
item, in which he instructs that upon “the decease of my Wife, it is my will and 
desire, that all the Slaves which I hold in my own right shall receive their freedom.” 
Furthermore, he instructs that the disabled William Lee be emancipated immedi- 
ately and receive an annuity of $30 per year. He also directs that the younger mem- 
bers of the workforce receive an education. 

“By freeing his slaves, Washington accomplished something more glorious 
than any battlefield victory as a general or legislative act as a president. He did 
what no founding father dared to do, though all proclaimed a theoretical revulsion 
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at slavery. He brought the American experience that much closer to the ideals of 
the American Revolution and brought his own behavior in line with his troubled 
conscience” (Chernow). 

On pages 17-19 is a schedule of Washington’s vast property holdings in 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Kentucky and even the North West 
Territory. We also learn from the rest of the document that his papers and library 
were entrusted to his nephew, Bushrod and that he gave the French General Lafayette 
a pair of steel pistols captured from the British during the war. 

ESTC, W13361; Evans, 38991; Howes, W145; Sabin, 101754; Chernow, R., 
Washington: A Life (London, 2010), p.802. 
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An Outstanding Eyewitness Account of the Haitian Revolution 


14 [HAITIAN REVOLUTION], AUGUSTE. Expedition de Saint Domingue 
Journal historique 13 Xbre 1801-1802 an 10 Republique frangaise. 


French manuscript in ink on early-nineteenth-century laid paper with heral- 
dic watermark. 8vo. Original limp vellum, slightly smaller than paper block. 
Minor soiling to covers. Small wormhole to first few leaves, not affecting text. 
A few internal stains and chips, but overall very good. 31 pages on 16 leaves. 
Saint-Domingue, 1802. £27,500 


Rare and important: a substantial first-hand account by a seventeen-year-old 
French soldier fighting in the Haitian Revolution. The manuscript includes lengthy 
descriptions of the destruction of Cap Frangais, the ruthless counterinsurgency, and 
the outbreak of yellow fever. 

The Haitian Revolution was one of a series of revolutions in the late eigh- 
teenth-century — American, French, and Spanish-American — that had wide, and 
deeply damaging, ramifications for traditional colonial powers. Led by Toussaint 
Louverture (1743-1803), it remains the sole successful rebellion by an enslaved 
nation. 

Our author, sailor, and soldier, Auguste, provides an overview of the politi- 
cal situation in the wake of the Peace of Amiens [all quotes from the journal are in 
translation:] “The peace was meant to bring back commerce, which was the prin- 
cipal branch of prosperity of the state, and the first thought of the First Consul was 
of regaining the possessions of its colonies that England had returned to us and to 
force the holders of others to put themselves back under the laws of the Metropole, 
including those held by foreign powers or by the indigenous that the time and the 
unhappiness of war had habituated to independence. In the latter category was first 
and foremost the island of Saint-Domingue. The treaty had granted to us not only 
the French part of this island but also the part that belonged to the Spanish. It was 
thus resolved in counsel that France would arm in the three Oceanic ports, Brest, 
Rochefort, and Lorient, a fleet considerable enough to allow thirty-five to forty 
thousand men to embark to reconquer this colony.” 

The mood was buoyant on the Mont Blanc, which was part of the fleet com- 
manded by admiral Louis-Thomas Villaret (1747-1812) on the Saint-Domingue 
expedition. After eight years of victories on land and at sea, Auguste hoped for 
more of the same when they landed on the island. Indeed, despite numerous mili- 
tary victories on this expedition, this was a vicious war — replete with summary 
executions and massacres — and the actions of both sides were made worse by the 
yellow fever epidemic. These are described in great detail. As ever, there are quiet 
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moments too. In these he relates the banal lives of soldiers and gives us 
descriptions of local inhabitants. 

Of real interest is Auguste's account of the second burning of Cap Francais. 
Being the main commercial centre of Haiti under colonial rule, important for its 
cultural legacy and large, fertile plains, Cap Francais (later Cap-Haitien) was an 
important symbol of both the French colonial power and the potential for Black 
self-rule. The city was first burned in 1791 as part of the initial uprising that 
marked the commencement of the Haitian Revolution. This was one of the impor- 
tant events that precipitated the proclamation by the French National Assembly 
that initially ended slavery on the island. A decade later, the semi-autonomous rule 
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led by Toussaint Louverture had consolidated control on the island. Faced 
with an impending French invasion, his troops, led by his lieutenant and the future 
King of Haiti, Henri Christophe, the decision was made to burn the coastal cities, 
and their inhabitants, rather than let the French establish a foothold. 

Auguste and his detachment saw the flames of the city from afar, and the tale 
of the burning was reported as follows: 

“In the night, we learned that the fire that we had seen the previous day was, 
correctly, the burning of Cap Frangais in front of which the naval army had presented 
itself the morning of the 15th in battle formation. The first two vessels that crossed 
over the bar in the reef were the Scorpion and the Patriot, which approached Fort 
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Picolet and proceeded to bombard it. During this time, the other vessels from the 
army had entered into the bay and started to disembark. When Christophe learned 
that his hand was forced, he, without even telling the people of the town, set fire and 
in a moment the city erupted in flames that provided no possibility of escape. This 
was the second time that this city, so rich and so commercial, found itself destroyed 
since the start of the revolution. This time, one has to regret many people, goods of 
all types, provisions of all varieties, and even treasures buried in the ashes.” 

Auguste is later sent to Cap Haitien, where yellow fever was already prevalent. 
His account reads as follows: 

“On the 30th, I disembarked to visit the city of the Cap, which I did not know. 
Or rather, I visited the city’s emplacement, as there hardly remained a dozen houses 
that had survived the conflagration. I thus saw only the public places, as well as 
the quays and the buildings associated with the port. Everything else was rubble 
from which there emanated a strong odour that had been fed by the first rains of 
winter, that horrid season into which we were entering. Several hundred men, both 
white and Black, were occupied with cleaning the rubble, but the debris was too 
considerable for the few people that were employed. This contributed in no small 
part to the development of miasmas which infected the air and transmitted the 
malady known as the yellow fever, which began to make itself known in the troops 
that had disembarked.” 

Yellow fever has often been called Toussaint Louverture’s greatest ally in the 
fight against the French, here Auguste describes both the death toll and the effects 
on the troops’ morale: “On the 24th and the following days, the yellow fever con- 
tinued to cause us great difficulties. In less than a month we had lost more than 
forty men from our crew, and the leaders were not spared. We had just lost the 
excellent officer named Rabasse who had received his promotion to frigate captain, 
and we put, daily, two hundred whites in the Fosette [the cemetery at Cap Frangais]. 
We made our prayers for departure. Eventually, at least three of his closest friends 
in the crew die of the epidemic.” Auguste credits his survival to advice given to him 
by a retired officer prior to his departure to eat bitter oranges twice daily, which he 
purchases from local merchants upon his arrival. 

A further notable anecdote is the story of a week-long expedition into the 
hills above Cap Haitien which one of his friends took part in, and describes the 
complicated tactics ordered by generals including Rochambeau, Leclerc, Magon, 
and Latouche Treville. As a sailor, the author is particularly focused on the com- 
ings and goings of ships in the Cap. While most of the vessels are French military 
ships, of particular interest are the recurring mentions of American ships, includ- 
ing one from Philadelphia, that traded with the French and supplied their efforts. 
Despite official American neutrality, this tacit support was helpful for the French 
and allowed them to prolong their campaign. 

After a few months, Auguste has nearly lost all hope as the yellow fever 
decimates his friends and fellow soldiers. Relieved to be sent home, his squadron 
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arrives back in Brest Harbor alongside the ship carrying Toussaint Louverture to 
his untimely death. 

The importance of the journal, written aboard the Mont Blanc, is only em- 
phasised as we remember that 1802 was the year that Napoleon re-introduced 
slavery, specifically so as to help finance the fight against Louverture’s forces in 
Saint-Domingue. Just two years later the Republic of Haiti would be proclaimed. 
Where letters describing individual moments of this Revolution appear on the mar- 
ket, journals such as this one rarely do. The manuscript comes with a full English 
translation. 

Blackburn, R., “Haiti, Slavery, and the Age of the Democratic Revolution” in The 
William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. 63, No. 4 (Oct., 2006), pp.643-674. 


“The Negroes rose up again, 
and killed every white man that fell into their hands” 


15 LECOMPTE] (Llazarus] HJonoré]). A Short Account of the Extraordinary 
Life and Travels of H. L. L---- Native of St. Domingo, now a Prisoner of War at 
Ashbourn, in Derbyshire; Shewing the Remarkable steps of Divine Providence 
towards him, and the means of his Conversion to God. Written By His Own 
Hand. 


First edition. Small 8vo. Modern calf-backed marbled boards, red leather spine 
label, sympathetic new endpapers, a little dusty in places, with a small ink blot 
to the blank lower edge of the final few leaves. ix, [2], 12-64pp. Ashbourn [or 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire], by and for Parkes, Burditt [London] and Pritchard 
[Derby], c.1804. £3,500 


A remarkable autobiographical account of Lazarus Honoré Lecompte (b.1783), 
the son of a Haitian plantation owner whose family fortune was lost after the Cap 
Francais Fire on the island catapulting Lecompte into a nomadic life in Guadeloupe, 
at sea as a privateer, a prisoner in Martinique and later as a prisoner of war in 
England. 

The memoir is presented as a story of personal redemption as Lecompte 
overcomes hardship, illness, violence and suicidal thoughts to find God in the 
Sion Chapel in Derbyshire. Recent scholarship has suggested that Lecompte may 
have taken the model for his conversion story from Olaudah Equiano’s bestseller, 
Interesting Narrative ... (first published in 1789). 

In this breathless account, Lecompte (who signs himself only “H. L. L.”) 
implores the reader to “read, and read again this book” (vi) in order to learn from 
his story how to overcome great challenges in life and to rise from the “dolesome 
dungeon of dispair [sic].” Lecompte begins by describing his comfortable life on 
the “proud and haughty” island of Saint-Domingue, the son of comfortably affluent 
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French plantation owners, and recalls how he was sent back to school in France. 
While away at school, Lecompte learns that his family’s fortune has been entirely 
lost, along with many members of his family, “in the most cruel manner: the mag- 
nificent City of du Cap-Francis is burnt down to ashes by the Negroes ...” (p.16-7). 
Lecompte, embroiled now in the bloody revolution in France, is cared for by 
friends but is the subject of a vicious attack and flees onboard a ship bound for 
Guadeloupe which is caught up in storms and attacked by enemy ships. Lecompte’s 
ship itself takes “two prizes, one laden with Negroes, and the other which was 
retaken, was come from Norway, loaded with gin, butter, and combustibles &c 
” (p.26) Lecompte spends much time sailing around the West Indies onboard a 
privateering ship and is called upon to fight for France in the Haitian Revolution. 

Lecompte eventually has a very emotional reunion with his mother after being 
separated from her for many years and is introduced to her new husband (his father 
having died in his absence) and his half siblings but the reunion is over-shadowed 
by a further slave uprising with Lecompte describing how, “I was then compelled 
to stand in my own defence, as a foot soldier; every night, alarms were given, for the 
blacks were at the gates of the Town: but having received reinforcements, they were 
repulsed” (p.50) Lecompte is forced to flee Saint-Domingue, because of the threat 
of violence, onboard a sugar and coffee ship but the ship is taken by English ves- 
sels in June 1803 and Lecompte is made a prisoner of war and is eventually held at 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire (where the present book is printed) and he (perhaps due 
to him having a moment to reflect in relative safety for the first time in his dramatic 
life) falls into a period of great depression, exacerbated by alcohol, and eventually 
finds comfort in religion at the local Sion Chapel. The work ends with “The West 
Indian Hymn” (“Now though six thousand miles from home...”) 

Jeremy D. Popkin, in his book Facing Racial Revolution, Eyewitness Account of 
the Haitian Insurrection (Chicago UP, 2007) notes the similarity between Lecompte’s 
account of his life and that of Olaudah Equiano: 

“... even the seemingly least revealing texts in the collection can lead to us sur- 
prising insights. The Short Account of the Extraordinary Life and Travels of H. L. L. 
is hardly an accomplished piece of literature ... As I read Lecompte’s story, how- 
ever, I was struck by its many resemblances to another autobiographical account 
from the revolutionary period that has come to be central to our understanding 
of Atlantic slavery: Olaudah Equiano’s Interesting Narrative, the first extended 
first-person slave narrative. Like Lecompte, Equiano wrote about race, but his real 
concern was to spread the Christian message. Like Equiano too, Lecompte, had 
been a sailor in the Caribbean, and his account of the trading voyages he made 
among the islands is very similar to passages in Equiano’s story. The many paral- 
lels between their personal stories are not accidental. After he arrived in England 
as a prisoner of war, Lecompte had converted, not just to Protestantism, but to a 
particular branch of the Methodist Church known as the Huntingdon Connexion. 
This was the same denomination to which Equiano had adhered from 1774 to his 
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death in 1797. Equiano’s Interesting Narrative, a best seller in the early 1790s, was 
certainly the best known testimony to this Methodist sect’s beliefs, and it is hard to 
imagine that Lecompte’s brethern in Derbyshire would not have shown it to their 
new convert as a model for his own story.” 

It is not clear what happened to Lecompte but he was still in Ashbourne 
in 1808 and apparently firmly part of the Methodist community albeit in vastly 
reduced circumstances. A number of letters between parishioners survive and men- 
tion Lecompte with one letter and even attempting to provide clothes for him: “ 
the Waistcoat might (with the bit of Flannel along with it) be for poore Honorious 
.. and I concluded that he should solicit dear Mr. H for a few old Cloaths of his 
cast offs as the poore man is very bear of to keep him from the inclemency of the 
Weather” (p.63-4). 

Rare. Copies are recorded at the BL; NYPL and John Carter Brown Library only. 
The only copy recorded on Rare Book Hub was part of a group lot at Sotheby's in 
1972. 

Popkin, J.D., Facing Racial Revolution, Eyewitness Account of the Haitian 
Insurrection (Chicago, 2007), pp.34-3 5. 
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Deploying Famous People of African Descent 
In the Service of Education 


16 GRIFFIN (Edward D.) A Plea for Africa. A Sermon Preached October 
26, 1817, in the First Presbyterian Church in the City of New-York ... 


First edition. 8vo. Recent half-calf over marbled boards, red morocco label to 
spine, some toning and edgewear. 76pp. New York, 1817. £3,250 


“There is no nation under heaven so deeply laden with obligations to the African 
race, or who have so many facilities to accomplish their restoration ... we owe a 
greater atonement than any other nation to bleeding Africa.” 

This scarce digest of notable people of African descent features fifty-four 
biographies including the likes of the poet, Phillis Wheatley; the printer, Benjamin 
Banneker; the ship’s captain Paul Cuffee; ministers including Absalom Jones, John 
Gloucester, Richard Scott, and Peter Williams; the enslaved Belinda Sutton, who 
petitioned the Massachusetts legislature for her freedom in the 1780s; plus the likes 
of Ignatius Sancho, Prince Saunders, and Toussaint Louverture. 

These biographies appear as part of Edward D. Griffin’s sermon in support 
of the African School which had just been established by the Presbyterian Church 

in Parsippany, New Jersey. 

Griffin makes much of the near 
simultaneous Haitian Revolution in 1791 
and the establishment of the colony at 
Sierra Leone in 1792. Referencing schools 
D established by William Wilberforce at 
; PE Finer PRES ITERUN CHURCH. US „naj Clapham, the college at La Marche, 
ACE 18 Paris (established in 1797), and Anthony 
Benezet’s in Philadelphia, Griffin argues 
that education was not only beneficial 
in itself but would create a supply of 


e . dé DD 
IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK,  — 


teachers and ministers who could work 
as missionaries. If missionary work was 

to continue, he believed the future was 

in Mexico and South America. 

LOC Afro-Americana, 4366; Sabin, 
28818; Shaw & Shoemaker, 40956; not 
in Work. 
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The True First Edition in the Original Wrappers 


17 SCHMIDTMEYER (Peter). Travels to Chile, over the Andes, in the 
years 1820 and 1821. 


First edition. Four parts in three. ro hand-coloured lithographs (including a 
plan of Santiago), 17 further plates, 4pp. itinerary, and a folding plan of the 
Post Road across the Pampas. 4to. A small bump but otherwise a fine copy in 
the publisher's printed wrappers, some minor spotting throughout, housed in a 
custom cloth box. [2], 96; 97-240, [4]; 241-378, [4]pp. London, S. MacDowall, 
1822. £17,500 


Exceedingly rare. The true first edition, here in a fine copy in the contemporary 
printed wrappers (which are otherwise unknown), establishing the book was first 
issued in parts. 

One of the most elusive works of travel literature of Chile, and a rich icono- 
graphic record of the country. This first edition is almost unknown, the 1824 edi- 
tion being normally given as the first by all bibliographies. The work was issued in 
parts, each part with printed wrappers, evidently a very small run, which was later 
issued with a new title page altering the title from “Travels to Chile” (as here in 
parts 1-3) to “Travels into Chile” (1824 edition), identical in other aspects. 

Although a native of Germany, Schmidtmeyer, resided for a number of years 
in England before publishing this work. Indeed, the author of a contemporary 
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review in the Quarterly Review noted that although the use of language was at 
times somewhat Germanic when compared to Maria Graham's work, the former 
was more thoughtful if occasionally somewhat sentimental. 
We locate one other (incomplete) copy at Yale, bound in publisher’s purple cloth 
binding and missing from Chapter XII onwards. This copy is complete with all 
maps and plates, and has 
a large number of them in 
original colour. 
Abbey Travel, 71 5; c.f. Sabin, 
77692; Santos Gomez, 2564. 
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BY PETER SCHMIDTMEYER. 
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An Unrecorded Broadside Arguing for 
Better Treatment on Caribbean Plantations 


18 [BATHURST (Lord).] Extract from the Official Correspondence of 
Colonel Arthur, Governor of Honduras, with Lord Bathurst, Ordered to be 
Printed at the House of Commons, on June 16th 1823. 


Letterpress broadside with large engraved vignette. Measuring 330 by 185mm. 
Old fold, some small tears including to engraved area, evidently removed from 
a frame. Birmingham, Hudson, [1823]. £2,500 


This rare, and seemingly unrecorded broadside, was issued during the grey-years 
between the 1807 Abolition Act and the 1833 Emancipation Act. During this time, 
the focus of many abolitionists and evidently government officials highlighted the 
appalling treatment of those still enslaved. In 1823, the matter was debated in par- 
liament which eventually passed the “Canning Resolutions”, which among other 
things outlawed the flogging of women, recognised marriage between enslaved 
men and women, and allowed for the testimony of enslaved labourers to be used 
in court. 

A salvo in the debate between abolitionists and those representing plantation 
owners, the broadside reprints extracts from an 1820 correspondence between 
Sir George Arthur (1784-1854), then Lieutenant Governor of British Honduras, 
and Henry, third Earl Bathurst (1762-1834), then Colonial Secretary, regarding 
the iniquity of “the result of a trial ... against an inhabitant for excessive cruelty 
towards a poor slave.” In some horrific detail the Colonial Governor notes the 
facts of the case, brought against “a free-woman of colour, named Duncannette 
Campbell ... for punishing her Slave called Kitty, in an illegal, cruel, and severe 
manner, by chaining her, and repeatedly whipping her, and for confining her, a con- 
siderable time in the said chains, in the loft of the house!” 

Lord Bathurst was known for his paternalistic administration as Colonial 
Secretary, and despite not supporting the abolition of the practice of slave-owning, 
was a gradual reformist, a friend of William Wilberforce and critical of mistreat- 
ment of the enslaved. Arthur, who had served in the British Army in various theatres 
during the Napoleonic Wars and was in command in both military and civil roles 
in British Honduras, was — as demonstrated — here critical of the exercise of jus- 
tice by the elected magistrates of the Honduran landowning class, and considered 
amongst the earliest of humanitarian colonial governors. He notes that the prevail- 
ing laws allowed for “punishing to the extent of thirty-nine lashes; and therefore 
the only point for the consideration of the jury, was, whether a greater number of 
lashes had been inflicted in the present case.” As interpreted by the self-interested 
Honduran magistrates, who directed the jury as such and ignored other more stark 
allegations of criminality, this led to acquittal without “five minutes hesitation.” 

When this correspondence was cited in the Parliamentary debates, opponents 
of reform were quick to cite contradictory opinions on the condition of enslaved 
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persons from amongst Arthur’s own reports. However their cause — reliant upon 
generalities rather than specific examples such as the plight of Kitty — rightly lost 
out, with the Canning Resolutions being passed unanimously. 

Not in OCLC, not in Libraryhub. 

Baxter, T.R., “Caribbean Bishops: The Establishment of the Bishoprics of Jamaica 
and of Barbados and the Leeward Islands, 1824-1843” in Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Vol. 32, No. 3, (September, 1963) p.191. 


Æ y i x i ur RETA 


EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


or 
COLONEL ARTHUR, GOVERNOR OF HONDURAS, 


with 


LORD BATHURST, 


Ordered to be Printed by the House of Commons, on June 16th. 1823. 
(See the British Review and London Critical Journal, No. 43.) 
THE result of a trial, which was instituted on the 6th. instant, against an inhabitant for excessive 
cruelty towards a poor Slave, absolutely excludes every hope, under the present system of jurisprudence, of 
bringing offenders to punishment, when guilty of the most flagrant acts of inhumanity and oppression, 
The trial to which I allude, was instituted against a free-woman of colour, named Duncannette Camp- 
bell, under a bench warrant, for punishing her Slave called Kitty, in an illegal, cruel, and severe man- 
ner, by chaining her, and repeatedly whipping her, and for confining her, a considerable time in the said 
chains, in the loft of the house! As the sufferings of this poor Slave deeply excited my commiseration, 
I made it a point to attend the Court. The Female Slave appeared, covered with wounds and stripes. 
‘The medical gentlemen, who had examined her, by order of the Magistrates, deposed :—* T examined 
the Slave Kitty, and observed the scars of several wounds, which appeared to have been recently inflict- 
ed with a whip or cow-skin; they were chiefly upon the shoulders, but there was also a considerable 
number upon the left arm, the neck and the face: those on the face had produced considerable swelling, and 
other symptoms of inflammation: one of the stripes had divided the ala of the loft car; another had 
wounded the left eye-ball, both eyes wero much swelled and inflamed; and her whole countenance 
was so much disfigured, that it was some time before I could recognise her” The police officer deposed, 
“On proceeding to the dwelling of Miss Campbell, I found the Slave Kitty at tho foot of a bed, with a 
pair of hand-cufls on, and chained round the legs with a double padlock; the chain was bound round so 
close that she could not stand or move. I saw a cut upon the leftear, and many stripes upon the back : 
her face also bore visible marks of whipping; and thero was a bruise under her eye. T tried to lift her 
up, but she could not stand; she informed me, that she had been in this situation for six weeks! In 
fact every charge stated in the warrant, was most fully proved! ‘To deny the punishment, which had j 
been so cruelly inflicted, was, of course, impossible; and therefore, the only defence which the prisoner 
attempted to set up, was, that the gentleman with whom she had cohabited and lived for many years, 
had instigated the slave to neglect her business, disobey her orders, and to behave with the greatest in- 
subordination; that the slave was her own property, and that therefore she had aright to punish her 
as sho thought proper. The prisoner admitted, indeed voluntarily bore testimony to, the uniform excel- P 
lont conduct of the poor slave for many years ; and stated, that the circumstance for which she had now se S 
chastised her, was the only misconduct of which she had ever been guilty. The bench, which was com- 
posed of four magistrates, in charging the jury, in no way whatever adverted to tho dreadful instrument 
with which the punishment had been inflicted; to the poor Slavo's var having been cut through; to the 
frightful blow on her face; or to the confinement in chains; (every part of which is illegal by the con- 
solidated Slave-Act of Jamaica, which is, by the law, professed to be acknowledged in the Courts of this 
sttlement, although the act is not in the country ;) but briefly observed, that by law every owner was 
justified in punishing to the extent of thirty-nine lashes; and therefore the only point for the conside- 
ration of the jury, was, whether a greater number of lashes had been inflicted in the present case. With- 
» out five minutes hesitation the prisoner was soquittod, R | 
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A Rare Coloured Copy 


19 GRAHAM (Maria). Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Residence there, 
during part of the Years 1821, 1822, 1823. 


First edition. Eleven hand-coloured aquatint plates, with engraved vignettes 
throughout the text. 4to. Nineteenth-century full calf, black morocco label to 
spine, gilt, a little worn, spotted throughout, some marginal soiling to plates 
but interior clean, presentation inscription to front free endpaper. vi, [ii], 335, 
[1]pp. London, Longman, Hurst, Rees, et al, 1824. £4,750 


A desirable coloured copy of this uncommon account. 

“Maria Graham was not only a writer of genuine talent, but also an artist of 
considerable aptitude” (Borba). Jane Robinson adds, “She was a unique traveller — 
a born sailor and one of the first Englishwomen to write of life in South America.” 

The daughter of rear-admiral George Dundas, Maria Graham set out for 
South America in 1821 on board H.M. Frigate Doris, her husband Capt. Thomas 
Graham in command. They reached Brazil at a time of tremendous constitutional 
upheaval as the country moved from being a dependency of Portugal to an indepen- 
dent nation. Landing first at Pernambuco, where they found considerable national- 
ist feeling, the Grahams went on to Bahia and Rio de Janeiro, which they found to 
be “more like an European city.” 
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Due to the extreme heat and the ill-health of some of the crew, the Doris 
pressed South round Cape Horn, where snow and storms hampered her progress, 
and where Capt. Graham succumbed to the fever himself. His wife disembarked 
at Valparaiso and after several months, during which she survived the great earth- 
quake of 1822, returned to Rio de Janeiro, taking the post of governess to Donna 
Maria, later Queen of Portugal. 

Most plates are after drawings done by Graham herself, and include views 
of Brazilian slave markets and of the remarkable woman soldier Maria Quitéria, a 
Brazilian national icon who dressed as a man to fight in the War of Independence. 

Mrs. Graham returned to England in 1823, remarrying some four years later, 
and as Lady Calcott published numerous works including Little Arthur’s History 
of England (1835). She died in 1842 and is buried at Kensal Green. 

This work is much scarcer than her Journal of a Residence in Chile During the Year 
1822... (London, 1824). 

Abbey, 708 (uncoloured); Borba, p374; Robinson (Wayward Women), pp.44-46; 
Sabin, 28235. 
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A Formerly Enslaved Prince Raises Money for 
The Manumission of his Family 


20 GALLAUDET (Thomas H.) A Statement with Regard to the Moorish 
Prince Abduhl Rahhahman. 


First edition. 8vo. Modern wrappers, some minor foxing, removed from a 
nonce volume. 8pp. New York, Fanshaw, 1828. £2,250 


Prince Abduhl Rahhahman was the son of a West African king in what is now Mali. 
He served as a cavalry officer in his father’s army and while on a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Hebos was captured and sold. He survived the journey to America 
where he was bought by Colonel Thomas Foster, a plantation owner from Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

The Prince was recognised by Dr John Coates Cox, who had met him in Africa 
when he was nineteen, and who offered Foster a thousand dollars for the Prince. 
Foster refused the offer as the Prince had become such a valuable labourer. A second 
attempt was made years later before “some gentlemen in Natchez have interested 
themselves in the Prince’s case. A representation was made on the subject to the 
Government of the United States, which, after having obtained the most satisfac- 
tory evidence of the truth of the Prince’s history, directed its agent at Natchez to 
procure his freedom. On application for pas 
this purpose, Col. Foster manumitted 
him without any equivalent.” 


H 


. , A STATEMENT 
However, by this stage, the Prince 


had married and had five sons and 
eight grandchildren. This pamphlet PEZ MOORISÉ PRINCI, 
was published in a bid to raise funds 
to purchase manumission for the rest 


WITH REGARD TO 


ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN: 


of his family. Rev. Gallaudet recounts | Say 

the story of the Prince before setting out | Reeg 
his appeal to donors’ sense of human- Roe ss a 
ity, to their faith as Christians, and as RE [| eq 


a further strike against the slave trade. 
The pamphlet concludes with the testi- 
monies confirming the Prince’s identity. 

Terry Alford’s biography, Prince 
Among Slaves (New York, 2007), tells | 


us that the Prince’s appeal was unsuc- NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 22, 162 
cessful and that he and his wife returned | dé do. 

to Africa alone. After the Prince’s death, eng 

his wife remained in Liberia and was TS an 
later joined by two of her sons. pue ge 


Shoemaker & Cooper, 33317. 


The First Elected Judiciary in the United States 


21 MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE. The Constitution of the State of 
Mississippi. As Revised in Convention, on the Twenty-Sixth Day of October, 
A.D. 1832. 


First edition. Woodcut vignette & decorative border to upper wrapper. 8vo. 
Stitched as issued in publisher’s printed self-wrappers, untrimmed, ownership 
stamp to upper wrapper, a little toned but very good. [2], 26pp. Washington 
[Miss.], Printed by Andrew Marshalk, 1832. £7,500 


The rare Marschalk printing of Mississippi’s second constitution, the document 
which established the first elected judiciary in the United States. 

Mississippi first adopted a constitution in 1817 (Marschalk was also the prin- 
ter) and there were subsequent printings in 1821 and 1822. However, as a result 
of the removal of both the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations (i.e. two-thirds of the 
whole state), and the subsequent demographic changes, a new constitution was 
required. 

This new Constitution is important in many respects, significantly it abol- 

ished land ownership as a prerequisite to hold public office, but of greater impor- 
tance is the clause that allowed for the popular election of judges and public offi- 
cials. They were previously appointed and the method of their selection had been 
the biggest issue at the Mississippi Constitutional convention held in that year. 
“[T]he method of selection for judges, splintered the assembly into three distinct 
camps. The more conservative element, labeled ‘aristocrats’ by delegate Stephen 
Duncan, preferred to continue having judges appointed. The ‘half-hogs’ promoted 
a mixed system, with appointment of appellate judges and election of the trial 
bench. The ‘whole-hogs’ endorsed the changeover to a fully elected judiciary. The 
convention eventually settled on the third option, making Mississippi the first state 
to elect its judges” (Winkle). 

In fact, a new provision was added affecting Native Americans, including the 
offer of American citizenship for those who remained in Mississippi. However, this 
seemingly inclusive gesture demanded the forfeiture of their tribal sovereignty and 
thus encouraged migration so that these lands could be opened for cotton cultiva- 
tion and staffed by enslaved workers. As such, it’s with some surprise that on page 
24 we read that slave traders were prohibited from operating in Mississippi. That 
provision was largely ignored and, furthermore, plantation owners were allowed 
to continue to import enslaved workers into the state. 

Washington was a small town near Natchez (see the advertisement for the 
The Natchez Gazette on the verso of the upper wrapper) and an early seat of Mis- 
sissippi’s government. Marschalk was active there between 1813 and 1830. The 
Marschalk printing is only listed twice in auction records: Eberstadt in 1964 and 
Parke Bernet in 1967. Peter Isler in Jackson also printed a rather drab edition of the 
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Constitution the same year. No priority has been established between the two, but 
the Marschalk is much rarer and more handsome. 

Not in Owen; not in Sabin (but cf. 49494 for the Jackson imprint); Winkle, J.W. 
“Constitution of 1832” in The Mississippi Encyclopedia (Centre for Study of 
Southern Culture) 2018, accessed online — https://mississippiencyclopedia.org/ 
entries/constitution-of-18 3 2/— 9 May 2024. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe’s First Book of Fiction 


22 STOWE (Harriet Beecher). Prize Tale. A New England Sketch by Miss 
Harriet E. Beecher. 


First edition. 16mo. Original faded yellow wrappers, simple cloth spine, title- 
page and the first two leaves damaged at the lower left corner (not affecting 
text), another leaf (pp.7-8) roughly trimmed and a little short in the top mar- 
gin, some foxing, the spine with some fraying, but an excellent copy. 52pp. 
Lowell, Alfred Gilman, 1834. £15,000 
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Very rare, in lovely original condition: Harriet Beecher Stowe’s first major work, 
published almost twenty years before her worldwide success with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the bestselling work which revolutionised American literature. Written and 
published when she was only 23, the story has as its main protagonist a dour but 
generous Connecticut Yankee, modelled on Beecher Stowe’s great-uncle Lot Benton, 
the man who had raised her father. This is the most famous of her writings from the 
earliest phase of her career before her marriage and is considered one of the great 
desiderata of her entire oeuvre. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896) moved to Cincinnati in October 1832, 
where her father had been appointed head of the Lane Theological Seminary and 
her sister Catharine established the Western Female Institute. Stowe taught in her 
sister’s school and also became a keen member of the local literary society, which is 
likely where she first heard about the prize competition being run by the indefati- 
gable James Hall in his influential literary magazine the Western Monthly in late 
1833. Not only did she win the $50 prize on offer, but the story was singled out for 
the rare privilege of being separately printed, so that, as the editor’s note here com- 
ments, “an effort so successful to delineate the character of New Englanders, by one 
of their daughters, may be preserved.” The prize was said to have been awarded to 
her without hesitation, her son Charles Edward Stowe later recording that it gave 
his mother an “insight into her own ability, and so encouraged her that from that 
time on she devoted most of her leisure moments to writing.” 

The story has since been recognised as an early flourishing of her signature 

style, becoming a centrepiece of her collected short stories, appearing as “Uncle 
Tim” in her first Mayflower (1843) and then again as “Uncle Lot” as the opening 
story in her expanded The May Flower (1855). Usually referred to, by Sabin and 
others, as her first book, it is also her first piece of fiction (given that she had earlier 
joint-issued with her sister a small Primary Geography for Children in 1833). It 
has usefully been described, therefore, as “really the first book of Harriet B. Stowe” 
(Anderson Galleries, Henry Cady Sturges sale, 1922). 
For an author as famous as Harriet Beecher Stowe, it’s incredible that a work such 
as this should have such low institutional holdings. OCLC locates just 11 copies at 
AAS, Huntington, Harriet Beecher Stowe Center, Yale, Newberry, Chicago, Harvard, 
Williams College, Princeton, Cincinnati & Hamilton County Public Library and 
Wisconsin Madison. 

Similarly, there are just a handful of copies located at auction. The last at 
Christies in 2023 made $20,160 and wasn’t nearly so nice as this copy. Before that 
is Goodspeed in 1970 ($750) and 1953 ($150). 

BAL, 19324; Sabin, 92448. 
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Fontaine Translated into Creole 


23 [FONTAINE (Jean de la)|, MARBOT (François-Achille). Les Bambous. 
Fables de Lafontaine, travesties en patois créole, par un vieux commandeur ... 


First edition. Woodcut vignette to title-page. 8vo. An unsophisticated copy in 
contemporary roan-backed boards, spine gilt, text toned with some foxing, 
contemporary ms. inscription to title-page. ii, 140pp. Fort-Royal, Martinique, 
E. Ruelle & Ch. Arnaud, imprimeurs du governement, 1846. £1,500 


Very rare first edition of this collection of fables from Jean de la Fontaine (1621- 
1695) translated into Martinican Creole. The fifty fables included here all retain 
their French title, such as “Le Corbeau et le Renard” and “Les Deux Mulets” with 
the creole text below. 

François-Achille Marbot (1817-1866), a relative of the famous General 
Marcellin Marbot, was born in Martinique. He also joined the navy in 1829 and 
rose through the ranks to become a naval commissioner. He made these translations 
during his spare time. He died 
while stationed in Saint-Denis 
de la Réunion. 


SCH With a presentation in- 
SAMEOUS. | scription from Eugéne to Rosa 
fie Sa | (Pointe-à-Pitre), dated 24 Nov- 
ole o ember 1847. 
FABLES DE LAFONTAINE, OCLC locates copies at NYPL, 
TRAVESTIES EN PATOIS CRÉOLE, ; Princeton, Harvard, BL, BnF, 
PAR UN VIEUX COMMANDEUR. | and Paris Mazarine. 
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Pleading with Gerrit Smith for “The Freedom of Eight Slaves” 


24 STARBUCK (Darius Henry). [A remarkable ALS relating to the fate 
of an enslaved family in North Carolina. | 


Holograph ms. in ink. Bifolium measuring 320 by 202mm. Wove paper, postal 
stamps and address to last page. Very good, water damage and old repairs 
to address panel but textually complete. 2%2pp. Salem, North Carolina, 29 
September, 1849. £3,000* 


A remarkable letter, testament to the confused and brutal realities of slavery in the 
1840s, as a prominent lawyer describes the fate of an extended family, “given” to 
him in the will of an old family friend. 

The letter was written by Darius Henry Starbuck (1818-1887), from a 
prominent Quaker family in North Carolina. A graduate of Guilford College and 
lawyer, he was a delegate to the North Carolina state constitutional conventions 
of 1861 and 1865. After the War President Andrew Johnson appointed him to the 
federal district court, President Ulysses S. Grant making him State Attorney in 1770. 

Significantly, the letter is addressed to Gerrit Smith (1797-1874), the abolitionist 
and philanthropist, host of the Fugitive Slave Convention of 1850 and one of the 

“Secret Six” who gave financial support to John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry in 
1859. Smith's house “Peterboro” (misspelt by Starbuck here as “Petersborough”) 
in Madison County, New York, would become a famous stop on the Underground 
Railway. Smith’s fame was such that Starbuck, more than 700 miles away to the 
south, felt he could appeal to him for help and support when all of his other avenues 
were exhausted. 

Starbuck writes that the family group had been the “only property” of a 
man of Salem called Thomas Adams. Starbuck continues that although Adams had 
expressed “a desire that I should emancipate them,” the labyrinthine debts on the 
estate had meant that he had only been able to keep the family together by paying 
off creditors to the amount of $1000. 

This brings Starbuck to the heart of his request: “From the fact that the free- 
dom of the slaves was a matter which Mr. Adams had very much at heart, Iam 
desirous to get them free if I can have that amount refunded me. The negroes 
would bring at this moment more than ($3,000.) three thousand dollars if I would 
sell them but this is something I wish to avoid if possible. But Iam not able to lose 
this amount of money. Hence I shall be under the necessity of continuing them in 
slavery, or selling part of them to refund me in order to free the balance. Their being 
all of one family would make this a painful duty to separate them.” The letter con- 
cludes with doubtless the most important section, giving unrecorded details of the 
family: “Perhaps a more minute description of these slaves may interest you. The 
two oldest, Syphax & Letty are brother & sister. Syphax is about 35 years old & 
has a free woman of color for a wife who has three children by him. Letty is about 
32 years old, has a slave husband and six children, the oldest of whom is about 15 
years of age.” 

A full transcript is available on request. [see image following] 


An Important Quaker Writes on Paul Cuffe 


25 ARMISTEAD (Wilson). ALS to a fellow Quaker regarding Paul Cuffe. 


Holograph ms. in ink. Single sheet. 4to. Fragile with old folds. Leeds, June 18, 
1850. £2,500* 


A rare letter by Wilson Armistead with news of his trip to the United States, his 
ongoing interest in Paul Cuffe, and criticisms of his fellow Quakers. 

Like many Quakers before him, Wilson Armistead (1819-1868) became 
interested in the abolition of the slave trade. Armistead’s interest was deeper than 
most and in 1848 he published A Tribute for the Negro, a compendium of 150 
biographies of people of African descent including Equiano, Frederick Douglass, 
Cinque, Toussaint LOuverture, Phillis Wheatley, and Ignatius Sancho. 

Here Armistead writes to Silvanus Thompson respecting the whaler, abo- 
litionist and businessman Paul Cuffe (1759-1817). The son of Coffe Slocum, a 
freedman from West Africa, and Ruth Moses, a Wampanoag woman, he amassed 
a fortune through his whaling business. Later he became involved in Black emigra- 
tion to Sierra Leone and made two trips to Africa, the first in 1811, then second in 
1815. In 1840, Armistead published a pamphlet titled Memoir of Paul Cuffe, Man 
of Colour. Compiled from Authentic Sources. A decade later, Armistead’s interest in 
Cuffe was still evident. He writes here having just spent three months in the United 
States: 

“I should also be glad to see to the [letter] from P[aul].C[uffe] to which 
thou alludes which I would return promptly. I made several enquiries respecting 
P[aul].C[uffe]. on the other side but to no purpose; his descendants appear to be 
scattered and little known by Friends. If the latter had done their part faithfully we 
should have many Paul Cuffes among us.” 

He continued to make observations: “The Coloured class are in a most 
degraded condition in America, & prejudice is strong against them everywhere. I 
am writing out a few particulars to thee.” And then back to the Quakers, “I think 
James Bowden’s History of the Fr[ien]ds in America will be a very interesting work 
— there are sad division in America now — 5 distinct bodies bearing the name of 
Friends.” 

Three years after he wrote this letter, he founded the Leeds Antislavery 
Society in 1853, which was one of the few to admit women. He contributed to the 
Antislavery Advocate and he hosted a number of prominent American abolitionists 
including Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frederick Douglass and William Lloyd Garrison. 
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Images of mid-19th Century Cuba 


26 [CUBA], SCOTT (Capt. Andrew). A small volume of watercolours 
and one pencil depicting topographical scenes in and around Havanna and 
St. Jago Cuba. 


18 watercolours on wove paper, 7 signed *A Scott”, pasted or tipped onto 
brown paper album leaves, with ms captions to leaves in ink and pencil. 
Recently bound in handsome maroon morocco with gilt tooling and titles by 
Trevor Lloyd MBE. Three leaves remargined or mounted, with original cap- 
tions preserved. Very good. Cuba, 1857—9. £7,500 


Captain Andrew Scott Jr. (1798-1888) was a native of Portland, Maine. A sea-farer 
and trader he moved in mid-century to Flushing New York, where he is listed in the 
1850 census as a ship’s captain with real estate value of $1500. He travelled widely 
and made small watercolour sketches whenever he could, showing a proficiency 
and confident use of colour beyond that of a mere amateur. In his early years, Scott 
served on the Enterprise during the War of 1812, and was aboard when she came 
into port with her captured prize HMS Boxer. 

The present album comprises a fine series of watercolour studies made in 
and around Cuba in the late 1850s. The subjects offer a broad insight into Cuban 
society in the mid-nineteenth century, from grand plazas and churches to a humble 
shack at the mouth of a river, with the traditional racks of drying fish, and a picture 
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of what is almost certainly the beginning of construction on the church in rural 
sugar town Sagua la Grande. There is a fine bustling street view of the Spanish style 
balconied houses down Hernandez Street, and another image showing enslaved 
workers labouring at the Wilson estate at Camarioca near San Juan. (Slavery wasn’t 
fully abolished in Cuba until 1886.) The waterfront views include a picture made 
whilst quarantining on St Jago Island (the largest of the Cape Verdes), and several 
boldly colourful sunsets. 
The captions are as follow: 


“Plaza Santiago de Cuba” 

“Church Sagua la grande” 

“St Jago from Fabo’s(?) house” 

“St Jago from Quarantine” 

“St Jago from Tierra Fiegger(?)” 

“Mercedes Street Havana — 1857” 

“St Juan (Dr Wilson’s) near St Jago” 

“Paralta near St Jago” 

9. “Sp. Frigate “Esperanza” Havana. Jany 1857” 
10. “Facou Theatre Havana. 1857” 

11. “St Francisco Church Havana 1857” 

12. “Near Havana. 1857” 

13. “Moro Havana from the Punta Gateway 1857 Havana — Lopez garroted here” 
14. “Cuba Fountain Havana” 

15. “Havana” [waterfront scene] 

16. “Moro Santiago de Cuba” 

17. “Entrance of the Sagua la grande river” 

18. “wild passiflora Cuba” 
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lies Mi. Jacons, rrom Cox- 
House or DELEGATES, } BILL H. f ene es E 
\ POPULATION. 
A BILL 


Entitled, an Act to amend the sevenly-fifth section of article thirtieth of the 


code of public general laws, which punishes negroes calling for, ov re- 
ceiving incendiary papers, by changing the punishment for cach offence 
and to add to suid article a new section, punishing post masters for dis- 


tributing incendiary papers. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
2 if any free negro shall knowingly call for, demand or receive any aboli- 
3 tion book, handbill, punphlet, newspaper, pictorial representation, or 
+ other paper of any inflammatory character, having atendency to create 


j 5 discontent amongst, or stir up to insurrection the negroes in this State 


a je H lavas + z Y H Y 

6 or to induce slaves to abscond from their masters, at or from any post 
DJ í 

7 office situated within this State, or shall knowingly receive or have 


roa 


in 
ao possession any such book, handbill, pamphlet, newspaper, pictorial 
9 representation, or other paper, he shall upon conviction thereof in the 
10 circuit court of the several counties in this State, or the criminal court 
11 of Baltimcre city, be sold as a slave for life in or out of this State, to 


12 the highest bidder, at the discretion of the court, and the money aris- 


An Extraordinary Bill Banning Abolitionist Literature 


27 MARYLAND HOUSE OF DELEGATES. Mr. Jacobs, from Committee 
on Colored Population ... A Bill ... which punishes negroes calling for, or 
receiving incendiary papers. 

Printed slip bill. Folio. Unstitched, a fine copy. 3, [1]pp. [Annapolis, MD, January, 
1860.] £8,500 
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Rare and important: a bill, debated, but not passed, in the Maryland legislature 
in the wake of the raid at Harper’s Ferry. Slip bills, with widely-spaced, numbered 
lines to allow for annotations, were printed in limited numbers solely for the use of 
delegates and have a very low survival rate. 

Bill H, as it is designated at the head of page one, proposes an amendment 
to the seventy-fifth section of the thirtieth article of the Maryland code of public 
laws. It asks, in unambiguous terms, “that if any free negro shall knowingly call for, 
demand or receive any abolitionist book, handbill, pamphlet, newspaper, pictorial 
representation, or other paper of any inflammatory character, having a tendency to 
create discontent amongst, or stir up to insurrection the negroes of this State, or to 
induce slaves to abscond from their masters ... he shall ... be sold as a slave for life.” 

Not content with punishing Maryland’s Black population with enslavement, 
the bill extends punishment to postmasters for handling abolitionist material with 
ten to twenty years in prison if convicted. 

The bill was one of several recommendations of the Committee on Colored 
Population following the 1859 Baltimore Slaveholders Convention and in response 
to John Brown’s October, 1859 raid on Harper’s Ferry — Brown was executed a 
month before this bill. In 1860, Maryland’s population included an enslaved work- 
force of roughly 87,000 and another 84,000 free Blacks, the latter being comfort- 
ably the most in any slave state. Most of that population was based in Baltimore, 
and so the southern and eastern shore counties were anxious of anything that might 
stir unrest. As such, they frequently petitioned the House of Delegates to protect 
their interests. Some went so far as advocating for the re-enslavement of the entire 
free Black population. 

Not on OCLC. 
Alston, B., “The 1858-60 Maryland Re-Enslavement Showdown” in Baltimore 
Gaslight, Vol. 17, No. 3 (Winter, 2018). 


“Civilization Against Barbary, Freedom Against Slavery” 
28 PHILLIPS (Wendell). Wendell Phillips on the War. 


Letterpress broadside with text in six columns. Measuring 630 by 458mm. 
Old folds, some creases, toning, and edgewear. Boston, The Liberator, 1861. 
£2,250 


A good copy of Wendell Phillips’ famous speech delivered before the Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational Society on 21 April, 1861. “Not less than four thousand people 
were crowded within the walls of the spacious Music Hall ... and almost an equal 
number were excluded, because of the impossibility of finding even an inch of 
standing room.” 

Speaking in the wake of the attack on Fort Sumter, Phillips lauds the gal- 
vanisation of the North as “Massachusetts men marshalled for war.” He sees the 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE WAR. 
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M Tyazyforę Wows sh Une Ltd Ye bare not bone. 
zło ela promising Bert over] wae hn Sotho, 
Sera man ve Wis oiga bebe 4 


Many times thie winter, bere anit elecyberę I har 
„Goanecliet posco—argod, as well as J knew how, the 


wit vm of them t Ligener! È mod thom 
every word I have spoken thie winter—evesy wet of 
Iwesty Airy years ef my life, ta make 230 welcome 1 
pive this war kenn pul hot, Civil war le a momen- 
tua evil.’ Ji meca bo sommet, mont sean jut 
Set Leier before Gol today Jue every woni 
Sak I bave spokes courting peace: and 3 rojowo 
with an cygerialiy profourt gratiwse, that for tho 
Sen lime in my anithehivery life, E ppeak under the 
miats And stp, and. Eleng the tea af Mansacbu- 

(Hiethaslaste eberr- 


a 
matter what the pari taż bow oF sail; l 


day de slave naka God for a sight of this bannar, and: 
costs Me the pledge of hia redemption: (Arte) 
idee, it may hare miast what yos ht, oF 
heat Ted do doy, renens amd Jus 
Ba. {Itesewed sppłane.) The only mistake that E 
hare mule was in slpjenieg Mercien: Ska 
choked with codon dea and cankered wih. geld. 
Lawd cheering.) The Both though: hor patiesos 
e generosa willingness for jesze were cowardice ; 
Hry slows the zl Sho lon boon shearing om 
her arma vince "73, nnd the Best canada brings 
ber te har feet with the warery ol the Revela 
tom On her lipa. (Loud chce.) Any man wbo lores 
ier Mes? or mano mnst e at swch an 
hour, [Aprlanse ) 

Lat mo toll Joer tho path by which Lat bast, dave 
rod at way sj o thie custom. I 60 wośaekeawi 
ge the mali, ba a all gnikomiow, * One cent, 
Tight or wrong? TF yom des le trenpase sa the domain 
of mesada, e la Karis md atheistic. Dot there Ja 
à fall, Uroal sphere fr Je ; anit we watery ever 
mirre) a gene poopie Vast Wal wot je ik much of 
truth and elt. JE be lee, the rally sé a great 


acií We: a stag man (r 
Date locks! ust now, wa eas her " Peposhi 
gro ful and rezent She col of patron 
Am rts, an It were, Mer echte Irene, co 
ur scattered elon of eeh, and avadew 
Soest wc" 
Mes Dee de me Judy Ue ant append re the Gd of 
Tat mo M yoni hov 1 do, PT have als aya 
ją cer ot eam Lolo Y 
peca ny eee llover tine 
aen om this dosk. I only doubted. eg 
lame włoska be reroll O Nod ol EE 
Today ho a 
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cep ship 1a lo paul of Khe Gox. 
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Inacerity uf the North closed the brat; the generos: 


MO | forbraraeco of nincteen States cowed the other, Te 


| South opened thle vith carom dent, end Laxcocx 
Deeg 
KR 
| ami Wadunguo has become the Thir 
Junio. (Appia) Tei 
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sal tips, mod unde 
(Radośnie sheeting.) 
Leg T bave Sod only at Libor Ze at the 
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| he be her «rippled, heading vorth sc) morning the 
Derk al the Nin gara, turned her been dee most, ro dit 
rake the dceks of the foe. 
or cannennde It, E care pot 
Berty Mrowgliout all the 
texto all the haben: thereat [bud see) 
1 nab), civil war needs anon and mob jns- 


ication. Europe, che word, may claim of us, that 
befara we Ma the wineicenth oentury ty nh appeal ka 


1 ook Ven 


iwan ample Sustiteation ho ut owa thaws atl to kbo- 
Ae for this stat vo arms, T Genk the oath je alt 
wrong. amd the Admialotration de ML right. (Pro 
Maged leche) Lat mo teli yeu why, For thirty 
ed concilio amd comi- 
promie. ‘They have tried every expedient, they 
lavo refinquisked every right, get hare sacrificed, 
vue ten, thoy han Dered keon ste 
pa ratios bono, ee weight end premier 
forgotten ey wors the seg 
wesh, lagen and sech 
Aare of the helt of Uoreramen ang ue telles of 
policy to the Sege Stains, For oil this the eo- 
| ict van closer ana hoier. The A 
thas pecewdnd thh wae foll of trab 
‘lowed the arms, Se, mra 
North to be eben mits impunity, Me, H 
lice, rubbed “fall the scans do defi) the coma 
domi rights of the Government. Ie effered to with 
draw frum die walia of Boater everything bot the 
dez. Ale slowed socio ta surround M with the 
Ween forte which miliary ze at bail 
The Som offered to meet in Conyention ber sister 
Baker, nel arranco the orm Of pones) separation, 
arm il eh. ites regia AS 
hate Sonde —w ated he rolurwing renin of the maul 
Insurgents. Werk ster week capsed, month efter 
month wal by, walling for the vier menni Mant 
+ tyra none ml a Salf of people, The warid saw 
the oublie dE of mime allions nf sr, 
eer, united vier wowing their dag to be in- 
lie, tele rights amaido, heir sovereignty defied 
url broken im reen aml yet waiting, sith patient, 
Motherly, magnwimina Rates, wil Woren 
Saving spent its fury should renh out its baml for a 
cl nrrangeenewt Man beyan je cali It dau 
Aniliee, Se dew hand; and we, wha Vi «lovely | 


sh dems she conscience aml the Comrie ví 


virtue of the pose, wbite heat as If nood on the deh 
hay ct March, youll ho ziel Vy the ierapiniim 
by the susper, by Use wast an sufieńiny that were 
{scaling fro the Atlantic 40 the valley af the Mx 
sippi. We wero art the Goverment 

wait om Long, a ad, ak Lat, et Bande of it 
poko, Wei were desertion, sent LA en de snes kre 


fo. 
JAG vile Ven. the Sun kose, reongadecit, hy be 


not arameo owe kich tow 


swore to suport tie Constitution aot lewa of th 
Veit State, de was bound a die under Ver geg on 
Fors Sumter, Y nocomarz. (Lewd npężawee.) They | 
Knew, ibercde, that the call on the Adrien 


L wun the wlec ar 


| Ape ograli extent, Lech 


m) "The right ot 
Coen of me Cubed 


all reg (Appar) 
| ou cowstitetional law; they 
We guteciples of tho Dostansion of Judo połowie 
(Cheers) 

Lar me expan thla more Fully, for Wi rene 
Iesst 1 thank God or Me every Arles | 


Sa be proud où pou cannon erch à wać o | re à 


| le Kate Stag «An 
à a à coralina sy 
[have too large lun 


) Came Wick 


w 
age, "the ken Welt to gale We erring.” There men 
{are vortored for opinions, vhi only Fiert ihe | 


ina parlaspa, 109 Mataring a póctaro cf the South. Tht: | 


the crinis, ered that this ¿Sort t be inagasivinena 


North. We wete afraid that, me iho bear wont ly, tho f 


oem kneels of Comision questiono, ibai tbe as 


wate OÙ bania In Yt 


hla UN center; sed you ut pate Nordin Ue 
ett wolly, umbsntaidy, Envidia of ule. Comines. 


We worki; before you ean pour Marsachuetia NMC an 
avalanche through the streets of Baliinore, (gros 
cheering) carry Lexington and the th of Ari 
of Mann and Dixon's Ling, (Iemewed cheer: 
Y Lag we tako am hit pride bn We bet thal our 
h Reglasent mate à vay for echt throsgh Hat 
| wary, amd wero the fires te reach the threntesed Cap 
itak In the war of cpiniącą, Mnsmachusctts has a 
tight be the Meat i the leh 

1 sald I krew the whole argument for secession 
Very Urietty ot ma state the pints. No core 
pres for ir own desta; therefore there can he ma | 


onary right. Thre Declaration of Indepetviewen es 
alias what the heart al every American acknow- 
edges, Eat the poepbe—mark you! rae reorti!— 
hare eet an deren, parnm; Watt 
Tight to change teie government, wheneree De 
Uhlnk-—vhenaver thoy thinks, Wat i wl mir to 
Lucie happiness. That be «revolutionary. richt. 
New, Aen 24 South Carolina and Macaschanetts 
ome In Ube Union Y. They camo into it by a oe 
vention representing the people. South Carolina 
Alleges that sbe lux gene out hy convenios, So 
ot, git, Be sayy that has the pm lake | 
the Stare rightfully out of the Union, the right to 
forks aind ational property goca with E Granie. 


Argument —iy the rel oratory — hany mi | She sayo, ale, thal la mo te ‘Us we kengt 


Lauislana of France, sed Florida af Spain No 
Langain mada, no sue paid betwixt us and France 
for Spain could cus Fhorid ve Louisiana of ber 
ight is rembet her govemment whenever tle 

porte found W would Lo for den happinem S0 
laz, rights Tun Prorur-—mark you! Semik Care- 


I cannot soe pom” 
ays Arben Licona. (Low geen) "As Pres 
Meet, Y have bo eyes but constitutional ayer à 1 eaa- 
D see you" (Renewed chcem] Ve war right 
Bit Neiens sabh, Hallion publ, tho Paihere sad, 
bat an enemy € liberty will ever 
bis ain. forma ren tho. epes! 
Abraham Lincoln could not seo De 


a Cantine See net SU aa you 
et whieh 2 repudiate, E will walte formeler 
‘meet la convention, 
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Center Green lend: 
en If finaly reusing te | 

10 doing so is only less 
Everything valor that 
yin ner that Insira: 


‘oa that they have adopted, 
[Cheers Tut thee moment yon Hag 
Of the Comtietlon, 


A says ive Norah hada riga uo moues Shia godka 
She dd me. She hal a ręki to ignore revelation 
et nie condition mes complica WII, am ae A 
Lem. She waived Ik, 10 okedióreu to die mice of 
Madison, a Ale eng history of her country's farbesre 
anc, to the magnaréuity of rinctorw Stator, de 
‘waited she aulvived the Goverment ta wili Mr 
| Lincoln, la his insuicersl, zndiested tat Uds wet 
| be Ve wise corno. 
| speech, in New York. 
tere the mme war of 1270, anal Lac vente 
ett renting the principics of Pogalne Sovereign- 
1. The Tribune, wisse wnllinching fdelity al 
matchless ability mako Ie, ia thie ight, dhe white 
owe of Navnero,” bes spe and gain avowed Un 
| readivers to waive forms aca qu hizo Convention, We 
dave mabel. Wa mbt, Anything for pom" W 
here} Ue mogrwsiinea statesmanship of Ze Quia- 
zy Adama. Lot mo rend zam Wie alice, piren nt he 
**Julstce of the Consktutioa,” te the New-York Hir- 
er Society, kn the ywar 1430: he wtym, eontu- 
| xing thin Get of tho pozie of a State, — mark yotiy 
[nor a State Ve Constiintbm kows no Staten; tlo 
[right of revolution kanwa so Stator: H kees sly 
na Comp. Mr. Adams says, “The raus of 
Lech State lo the Unden hare a right ta secede from 
[te cantederared Union breit 
‘Tos stands the mawr. Hat the inkesodabe tink 
[of unio betoeees Ue poole of the sarera States ol 
this Confederated Nation In, ler all, not in dha ut: 
drut ln the Arr 
Vie day abomld erez come (máy Heaven avor (4) 

when de affeedions of thy perłę cf Ven Spuer 
| hall be seul (rors mech other, hus the frutrmal 
Lach shall give way 1o cobd Indiferwnro, oe colina 
‘of Wope shall eet lt atte, le band ef polit 
[eal mein wilt wot long koka fogeder parte» ma 


Ae for the popie of tho dai States la part m 
Goovndship from excl othr, ha lo be de. toto | 
by contrat. Thon will no de thor Jor reversing: 
a the proceden which mme ak Ver formatan aml 
ein of Une Kool 40 form agi à Hore 
perfect mum, M siment sing that whieh powi no bows 
{er in e Nave the separated pars kare 


mit ky tho law of Eet atb car: || 


Tha Norik sas) As 18 eva wont OFM, Frey" 
ale Tey bogaci Sates ur Thy 


104 hiami Là thee loyalty sud forbear- 
nce Of Date Baten: 
M Me irui bę tobi, aen 


Ja owe 
GEN 


erer erc 
Beda, twnkowpiey at łom enn Hiro em We 


A thee Iech at 


à de quese 
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` And Ve North mya, | Hoost i 
‘he ple, the Stare niu) Stripes she aloe Lo. 
liom of wegtete min 40 barre uge for 
Leem years: amd, before you ros tht Une, wa 
[wil ave Eat Gestion Ja dows 40 Una ère." Dënsch 
[Aa ad Long venid ch 


“fey hara sadd, in answer to sar eric, = A 


amd out of habe you can Just ee la the a a | 


| 
constitutional sigla to serade, Wut kere le a resetu 


s ree of w canton: | 


ee i" Ca 
Panse.) Sarely, while ome cale à right atl 


hrou Aba of a manche de a shal one” [Lead | 


oy Une votre el) 
tou or Montgomery own | 


pos strong enough 50 secure I; 
Se yet bo try the experiment. Grunt we 
times” Wrhave doabacit, derided the pretenes, an 
so soppord. Daring there long amt weary cke, 
have YA to Near de Northern conseact 
mr June. TE comes xt last. [Am apen, 
Mco pases] Mawynchmnętie Mood bas consecratat 
the poreda uf Bahinore, and those oses are 
moe Wo ered ta Le true by stares, [Tana 
beeen) 
‘You std Lowe it ka thow young. martyrs, you 


mere COPY Ven, at det de negro shall wach 
We lte te Wa tbem for tat te ue, 
Tapina] When Mere goes down to 
Wat Carella Goes bs gmt the Sears amd Stripes mein 
over bé Mickemed walls, (onthuninam,] de wil 
excep (om lla moighkorhowi avery Jeton that 
bazary thelr ever hoving again tw the Valette, 
[Lond beer.) AM of yon may wa 
Our for dik met uk in 1773 of tho Declare. 
thon of Inilyendence, ‘The Tame Parliament nover 
tkompla of the sexuld of Charter tho First. when 


allo rough work. (keng) It am rito 
‘of o Janke Moab Kar da Fett. and Behe uaes 

a JE was a holy war. that for Ia- 
śdepońkyooe ` thia be a boiie and on Longen for 
Lanes, (Toud apptause.) 


‘The maths of the Codeoni snd Lexington guns bare 
oom fly for one work amd What ie Langer, You 

mn well on Niagara 1o oun the Chicago 
Tatlin, 28 to way ben Malt go War ned 
lag thunder Lo a rule of Unie owe. God alone 
om ch Ure Féier, that Ge may go and 
my; ihre we are. Ti thumlor-baits of Mio throne 
bora he prowl HA up the bewly, andl ereente jas- 
ee Mu ccm tna and man, 

Ser let me turn one eent Lo another coms 

ott. What end the Govemment do? 1s 
esch ` des Lu ite ma 
wa ary Being for Justice am 
Wag gol a sigid ove, la Ure marin, 
men b Wasilagton! ht ls only a Mowy fighi. 
burg Ahmed mea do Washington, ad no 
darë tune there ta from th (Loud eee 
eg M. Lie, wah e milion: ge West, 
amd wy Le Missouri, “Yow canes go out!” 
ms?) 
eeh of Ce adltuinistration, and say, 
Nave: our Gottes min resets, [Cher 
Jegen for Star, tatu from you in the 
évmaision of bande, bere ida. Irene) Govcm 
sword h emgage im the fearfal mirage to słow (hat 
ai mennt Juste, mit Ah sing better 
tine fe la rach an kat thia" And, pn. wu 
pt ramener ameter Wir — Use com listo 
Sé reci a mruggio ns Win, Tear with nue a moment 
We pat fire Nusdred diouszani min wa the banks vf 
‘he Tuten, Virginia in held ly. tw rac 
ad baek. Suppore Vue Mack mon tare in var 
faces the Darin geen, Whit aro 
wo way! Are we 10 mel No 
Hg Slaves uate Fs foto be Date! Die 
van nay” "eene Ta 1443, Gun Wise, of 
Ted the synibot of the South, entered bite 
wech with Quiory Adaro, who carried My 
gz Mark Washington: (armee) 

Joshua Giddings ere We Seet station | 


Fire 


A Meaty way, vith 

MAG Soda tor le Mr: Alana val, (rata 

LA forsee var comen, JO Sri war compe, | 
cos, thin, blemgnercd 


Aen y (he ipa uć har ont 
Andee sien emt w prie tm Dr 


[Wie the Sout Enr For Satan ta 
af Alamos stirral in tie cola. {Chocrr.{ Amd you | 
Paes Sn are Meo le eta 
yeociaim to Wer nation, “Tho boar kar 
È Setz tho Damer- buli Gaat hs forged 


y erc) Da wot my 
LEJ eme separan, T ker 
go on Ju ony er (romain 
ly once. in the brund cop vë tho wordy history, 
ie any atom Weg so Dey hat she could en 
uportal hand serosa the Aflamtie, sad hit, by ono 
aves tabs Ma, G 


mt sed Kh 


r 
feli ac bo masg do somothing to giht the gg 
Of ha zerek giteecët ro clutch Wer ze? 
e, Mow dd the Stave 
n Jets, ge Fe vinrent 
tel de Vile, iech ko do something o dn 
R busi wa fy quay and sen 


ot 


GE red M rocked ths res Sato 

naar forever tho «baña of tho 
‘ak thy history of Musica 
fund South Amari han wil fil hat 
Ven, in every instameo, I think, the edad of coerul- 


Tat war bax come te vs, Sa pand we to-day 
Arbecht we will not mow ery, whem the wo- 


Il your penes, wlan pow 
eo — Sie semper Tyran! Bo | 
Zeene [haved apple.) 
Wg, Ameriname, T holleve ha the might uf eer 
nite ać posho. Yes, 1 hma 
ma wod reaping autos and e: 
Abdel homes cannot do, the muskets of film 
Si Fame can Ash up. [Cheors] Hume 


Gd Tbalievo in Massachusetse, T Mee Dat 
fr Wee, froe tail, schoul-huasés, and bold losen 
AU À pyromii on Ve browbeat baro 
Aen 


Leen Ve retten at 


Ve | 
vol fy ici te te ie Kol” Louer) Te | 


sap p» ros. Masse tt de |of i 
the Y dell so nel on e Si 

dias oak Perd in pavos o 

zeegt but were dees she ut, I do rächen 

in ho power OF Ue arth Wo seba tm nn and 
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amd lz M, Bot del Mood shall be the sed af jm |S 


Bet nerf où the strugyłe; lat bawling bom, they | separated, 


1 ber a great deal about Comstitmbional ibort. | 


la comsiuational doctrine tie Congress bail mo |< 


R op hehe ms vee Sah an ve 
dy mt a op af a an Mees. SES 
Et hare mo right ed teva eebe Lg pe ht Est Eer Drm A 


R 


injis Tuileries de he igna the it abollaing | ot de 
Mel Sleve-rzóe, agams whieh the Abello of Dot i wiza À 
iit ci mis dl 


Unt T oske eg thing turn on liberty and |e 


im at | 


im su lues Lo euro show ath CA: > 
nm pro Ju tte Jh for 4 New Miran ent nou avery mee 
At Ge he shall wipo away the ll [yaa gado, or D 
ES 


re la uf the nain, 
bare” of är aml crol. 


the control of d 
Indoor ber own interia at the ermano ef 
other vol OF Gre men Bike bn eli sine | 
mastery over thi North, by Illia, ken, 


Dal ot southern mon, soles the game: justice, 
Goli and the megre to er side 
ae we are sare of thir-—we are sure te rebel ge 
Union shown tm the Gult [Memes erger? la 
dai bado, with Gist watchword, with ote «les, 
the bird States and Ehe children wil eps 
m he light of the worka, n pation which has vied: 
aal the sincerity of the d'abus 1 "67, Ga hey 
eco äert. al mot pelar, to represent Gen D 
the nineteen costars. (Heyeated cheers.) tat | 
withowt dhiat-—without Ghat, I know alsa, we hall 
conquer. ayméer annihilated compromise, Nothing 
Joa victory eli Mak frou history that right of thn 
re sad ving plaze to the Padpetta Tat 
wihoot Joër for inspiration, without Goad tor our 
ally, wo shall break the Lion aspreber; we stall be 
a ożafolorey, amt ve will they. ‘This war moa 
4 en inge Emancigatín oF Dimniva 
Iren) Out of the mode of the 
Scenes et mot ese. I ie h 
shoul emme anything else. Xow, E keen 
Gawra mod earen widen 0€ Ue ree 
Mia cominent 
bn race, ous ln 


je tho Pole down io thi 
y, ame im religion, wne jm ir 
tey, wem im though we never can be permanently 
Your path, if you forget the Wack rmee, 
will be er the golf of 
ted, 
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Hea ih hl tin Po 


Debil Unt class stants auviher, whore oniy hka 


maboant, the wealth, te jest-comerted: eben 
ff he country, fil du bi 
ind kenge pepe; de eordwalners of E 
le farmer of Worcester, Ale dwellers on the 
ehren amd Witcoesin, Ohio anid Maine — tle 
| road surface of the people vi have ro leisure far 
technice, whe never stuibed iav, who merer hail 


Thy (have! lind lng aesae) 


We 
exten Jr enough} de ber agologizod for 
buukreęś stalermen enough ; they have yaivted their 


esnscicores enough] Get hare pps loge with’ their 
Abotition neightor long enmagh they ate Ured of 
bis ai + 
| fery-eigheh corner of « C 


| 
hey mesn to strangia it. That I believe le 


a tranh cas 


white 


DEn 


24 he rome of God. 
M Soutien, la the ceriiinty ef Unies. Ye 


ot Tie, eat 
La Wen Best ae 


chaine aber fo, amd an siche in hee n 
ham [Grent applause, 
Troes Mie Marton Lien} 
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| root, 
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ha be pe 
Weluser, “dues not javelde fue eren 
precede by me own dvatraction 
Foco, sico il aust kris eg zeien 
“Aval ba ble — 


Wien are cstalllabed by Ae 
‘an Je cash) 


Ken the Deet 
nd E 
Let) Mes vu i bh 


ain mion 
Reger 
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IN, tem, nor Baty Ier A righi 10 zech eater | 
(one, Was it a bt be peces Soe any camas E The 
reg tls ba nat à constituiiowai dit, (far, me | 


[dur any awetext wku 
| unary go, fo the msn 
bon d Link pémbencr 

La ui o, Mera ficw, wh 
have wes Ven abs Uni: fm any Je 
istry, reason, ce Al rigbi of 


vail, 
DCK 


+ et 
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| 
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w Sot reel geg th 
ea oa safle ande ake 
ay gd te mite Ter 


2 jan retoalie bag ze thle 


E The Soul 


Goreruma, whevder a 
uy, pasy, sud Manny, 70 me bw | 


| extremity, des jai vo exce 


modo de 


wo between the forzy-nieth ne | 


Lech 06 y; 


we bave paid, ne provision ia mado fur secemhan, un. | 
JU may be, a revela | 


| WHAT THE WAR 18—KO COMPROMISE! 


|e war bo te gts v 


abeng enges lve | l thai In oat bo 


Ill corruption, amd rat, "There ia no Korth,” 
said Mr. Webster, and he spake traly. Wence— 

3. ‘The Set has rent the Union arunder without 
ong abe to show a brie or a seratch, oF an ostro? 
ol any kim, She may aot, therefore, take redne la 
the example of eur revibutionary fathers, sor quote 

fence tne decirnos fad dow by them ie the 
Declaration of Indepemlence; foe ‘they ncltber ar 
(deet ts the formation of the Death government, 
[mee had any share in its simininration, bela de 
| Prive a ll repevsentatin, sed subjected ln engen 
Obtrages 1a intolerable as they were im real 

der auch romain, sm with reference do 
[rte parallel case, wci might he aim i to be 
J among ten ruta, "Ca ster say Sara 

Of government becomes destructive of these emba, 
| (io wit, lite; Uber, at the prarvuit «€ pes) 
JI be the right af the people walter or bei it, 
[amt to institute new gorernimend, lay img ie maté: 

Vion on soch rette 


such foren, as to thema 


We rt and. happime 


mus not likely to effece 


methine precipitate.“ Pradence indeed y 
they 4341, “Chat goeeenmrnt, lung established, abordé 
| et rs chanel for Tight aml transient cases "pech 
| esa oe na cases st alt} Lisy = when rg frais 
| oy steen andl aros prias, parle IrvariaMy the same 
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essence of the war as “no struggle between different ideas, but between barbarism 
and civilization.” He unpacks this contrast further by saying: “The North thinks — 
can appreciate argument — it is the nineteenth century — hardly any struggle left 
in it but that between the working class and the money kings. The South dreams 
— it is the thirteenth and fourteenth century — baron and serf — noble and slave.” 

Furthermore, Phillips emphasises his support for Abraham Lincoln, discusses 
the constitutional issues behind secession, and argues that the Civil War is a “holier” 
cause than the Revolutionary War. He beseeches abolitionists and Americans to 

“wipe away the stain that hangs about the toleration of human bondage.” 

ANB notes the importance of Phillips’ speeches: “In the years immediately 
before the Civil War Phillips’s oratory, not his labors for the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, defined his greatest significance ... [H]e fashioned speeches that dramatized 
the moral imperative facing the North: people must confront the South and destroy 
slavery. Collected in books and widely reprinted in newspapers, Phillips’s speeches, 
particularly those urging defiance of the 1850 Fugitive Slave Law, supporting free- 
soil struggles in Kansas, and praising John Brown’s invasion of Harpers Ferry, gave 
Yankee political culture a strain of egalitarian extremism that presaged a war for 
slave emancipation. The onset of the war itself magnified Phillips’s stature and 
influence as “abolition’s golden trumpet.” Discarding his disunionism, he declared 
secession to be treason and demanded war aims that would free the slaves, cede 
them their former masters’ lands, grant them full civil rights, furnish them with free 
public education, and guarantee them full manhood suffrage.” 

An unenthusiastic graduate of Harvard Law School, Wendell Phillips (1811- 
84) found an outlet for his intellect and passion when introduced to Boston’s abo- 
litionist circle by his wife, Ann Terry Greene, who was “a fervent supporter of the 
abolitionist editor William Lloyd Garrison, and a dedicated member of the Boston 
Female Anti-Slavery Society” (ibid). Garrison’s newspaper, The Liberator, the most 
successful of its kind is responsible for this publication. 


The War in Georgia 
29 [UNION ARMY, ANON.] Tybee Lighthouse. 


Pen & ink with watercolour. Measuring 145 by 225mm. Previously mounted 
with tape residue to verso along ms. ink description. [Savannah, Ft. Pulaski, c. 
April, 1862.] £950* 


A lovely watercolour illustrating an important location in the Civil War. Tybee 
Lighthouse was occupied by the Confederates until 1862 when, after a gruelling 
112-day siege, they were overwhelmed by Union troops and forced to seek refuge 
at Fort Pulaski. 

The description on the verso, written by a Union soldier on the eve of the 
attack on Fort Pulaski, reads thus: 
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“The Tybee Lighthouse is situated upon Tybee Island at the entrance of the 
Harbor of Savannah and about eighteen miles from Savannah. The light has been 
for a long time until & the light house itself used as a barracks for the Savannah 
[i.e. Republican] Blues it is now however as well as the island in our possession. The 
town is situated near the light house and was built during the War of 1812 over this 
the Stars and Stripes now waves and with a few determined riflemen can be held 
against a strong force without artillery. The rebels deserted this place taking with 
them all their artillery — in possession of this island Ft. Pulaski may be shelled & 
taken during a reconnaissance today by Gen. Sherman and others.” 

General Sherman’s troops attacked Fort Pulaski on 10 and 11 April of that 
year and retained it for the remainder of the war. 
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A Remarkable Album of Sketches By a Correspondent for Le Monde Illustré 


pebble-grained cloth, rebacked, gilt title to upper board. Light even ton- 
ing, minor dampstaining to top edge of final few leaves. Mexico, Jamaica & 


Tenerife, 1862-1863. £18,750 


30 GONDALLIER DETUGNY (Arthur Wulfrand), PILLEUX (E.) [Drawings 
of Mexico during the Franco-Mexican War.] 
Album of 71 leaves with ink drawings (42), pencil sketches (10), waterco- 


lours (10), lithographs (7), plant specimens (1), and photographs (2) tipped 
onto recto of each leaf, captions on or below image in ink. Oblong 4to. Black 


A detailed and rich album of sketches made at the apex of the Franco-Mexican War 
(1861-1867), by Arthur Gondallier de Tugny (1834-c.1890), a correspondent for 
Le Monde Illustré. This failed attempt by French Emperor Napoleon III to instate 
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conservative Catholic ally Archduke Maximilian as monarch of a Second Mexican 
Empire was a bloody intrusion into Mexican independence, hot on the heels of their 
own Civil War. All captioned, some with additional annotations, the large format 
sketches in this album offer eyewitness insight into the action of the French 99e 
Régiment de l’Infanterie de ligne in particular. 

Gondallier de Tugny (1834—c.1890) served as a lieutenant in the 99e through- 
out the second French intervention into Mexico. A talented artist and journalist, he 
provided both reportage from the battlefields and illustrations, some of which are 
present as drafts in this sketchbook. Though his contributions to the album are not 
signed, they are easily identifiable from his credited drawings in the publication. 

The album begins in Tenerife, then moves on to Jamaica, where two fine 
watercolour studies are supplemented by an additional seven lithographs from 
Adolphe Duperly’s rare publication Daguerian Excursions in Jamaica. From there to 
Vera Cruz, Rancho Nuevo, La Soledad, Passo Ancho, Cordova, and finally Orizaba 
where there are a series of detailed annotated views from high vantage-points. 

La Soledad and Orizaba were significant theatres in the war, the former 
being the site in February 1862 of the signing of the Convention of La Soledad, a 
peace treaty between allied European powers and the Mexican Republican govern- 
ment. There are also two amateur photographs taken in Orizaba, which add to the 
already detailed record of this action. 


a 0.9 
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Alongside the works of de Tugny, there are an additional twelve pictures 
in another hand, signed “E.P.” These are the work of E. Pillaux, a comrade of de 
Tugny's in the 99e. Even without the initials to mark them as Pillaux's, they are dis- 
tinctive in style, with a softer and more intimate focus on local people of Jamaica 
and Mexico, and on still life studies of natural history. Pillaux’s pictures include six 
delicate portraits of women from Soledad, one with a vignette botanical study, plus 
two watercolours of dead birds, annotated “tués par Billot le 1r Avril, dessines par 
Pilleux, mangés ladit jour.” The Billot mentioned as the killer of the birds is almost 
certainly Jean-Baptiste Billot (1828-1907), commandant of the state of Chihuahua. 
He had a long and celebrated French military career, culminating in his appoint- 
ment as minister for war in 1882 during the second ministry. During this time he 
oversaw the Dreyfus Affair, and was implicated for conspiracy by Émile Zola. 

De Tugny was present in Mexico from January 21st 1862 to May 2nd 1863, 
as part of the expeditionary force despatched to Veracruz at the order of Colonel 
Lhérillier. The corps comprised 7000 men, and was commanded by General 
Lorencez. Orizaba, which features prominently in this album, was the base of oper- 
ations for the French army, and from there they marched on Mexico City. The 99e 
were responsible for protecting the rear of the expeditionary force, and as such on 
13th June 1862 the 150-man regiment were instrumental in forcing the retreat of 
2000 Mexican troops under General Ortega, at the Battle of Cerro del Borrego. 


99 
Vane De la Soldad 
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This action is covered extensively by de Tugny’s detailed and annotated topographi- 
cal views. 

De Tugny’s record of his time in Mexico was not purely for his own plea- 
sure, but rather reflects his engagement as a correspondent for one of nineteenth 
century France’s most popular weeklies, Le Monde Illustré. Between July 1862 
and February 1863 several of his drawings appeared as engravings in the periodi- 
cal, accompanying reports from the theatre of conflict. Notable examples can be 
found in the following issues: 5 July, 1862 (pp. 9-10), 12 July, 1862 (p. 21), 14 
February, 1863 & 28 February, 1863. Though the original works from which these 
engravings were produced were presumably mailed back to the publisher in Paris, 
the drawing of the convent in Orizaba in the album dated 26 April 1862 is similar 
enough to the engraving published in Le Monde Illustré on 12 July to suggest a 
preliminary draft. Likewise a version of the sketch dated 15 July 1862 of the bridge 
at Soledad, blown up by guerilla forces, appears in the 1 November 1862 issue. 

It is rare to find such a detailed and legible eyewitness record of this turbulent 
time in Mexican history, capturing a sense of what it was to be a French soldier 
engaged in a mission of colonial expansion in the final years of the Second Empire. 
Furthermore, this album offers insight into the process of correspondence which 
relayed information about this foreign campaign back to the literate French domes- 
tic population, giving them a window to the frontlines. 

A full list of captions is available on request. 
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[Let there bo no signatures on back of petition, Let each added sheet be of the same width as this. ‘The signatures should 
be by the persons themselves, or else written at their request. Add, at close of each petition, the number of signatures contained, 
and name of Town, County, tate whence it comes. . If the persons volunteering to obtain sigantures exceed in number 
the blank headings sent, write or print others. Return this petition, when fully signed, to the person from whom received.] 

N. B—As this petition will not be presented till after next December 12, all who will then be eighteen years old hare a 
right to sign it. 


TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The Undersigned, Men of the United States above 
the age of eighteen years, earnestly pray that your 
Honorable Body will pass, at the earliest practicable 
day, an Act emancipating all Persons of African descent 
held to involuntary service or labor in the United States. 


Suffragism & Abolition 


31 WOMEN’S LOYAL NATIONAL LEAGUE. To the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States ... 


Letterpress handbill measuring 210 by 215mm. Bottom edge ragged, a little 
toned with a single repaired tear. N.p., c. 1863. £2,000 


A rare relic from the Civil War linking the suffragist and abolitionist movements. 
The Women’s Loyal National League was formed on 14 May, 1863 by two vital 
figures in the suffragist movement, Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815-1902) and Susan 
B. Anthony (1820-1906). 

“Although the Women’s League built on the precedents set by women abo- 
litionist petitioners in the 1830s, its organizers planned to do more. They hoped 
to create a political pressure group of women who would have an influence on 
the presidential election in 1864. Thus, Cady Stanton and Anthony endeavored 
to combine the goals of emancipation of the slaves with women’s rights” (Davis). 
Indeed, they collected 400,000 signatures for this petition, which was presented to 
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Charles Sumner in February 1864 and proved essential to passing the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

The petition reads: “The Undersigned, Men of the United States above the 
age of eighteen years, earnestly pray that your Honorable Body will pass, at the 
earliest practicable day, an Act emancipating all Persons of African descent held to 
involuntary service or labor in the United States.” 

OCLC locates copies at Harvard and the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Davis, S., The Political Thought of Elizabeth Cady Stanton ... (New York, 2008) p.122. 


An Unrecorded Issue Published during the Civil War 
32 [AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.] Port Hudson Freemen. 


Vol. 1, No. 2. Broadsheet newspaper. 2pp. Splits along the folds, minor losses 
to creases and stains. Louisiana, 21 July, 1863. £3,500 


An extremely rare copy of the second issue of The Port Hudson Freeman, previ- 
ously believed only to have been issued once for July 14. The masthead has been 
altered to a more calligraphic style but the newspaper shares the same typography 
as the first issue. 

During the Civil War, as Federal soldiers captured Confederate towns, they 
frequently commandeered local newspapers. Often, they would utilize these found 
printing presses to produce newsletters for their forces. 

When Port Hudson in Louisiana surrendered to General Banks on January 
8, 1863, some of the army’s printers identified and used a local newspaper’s tools. 
By July 15, 1863, they had published an issue of The Port Hudson Free Press. This 
issue, aimed at updating their comrades, prominently featured Union successes. 
Charles A. Ackert served as the editor of this edition. 

This previously unknown issue discusses the Battle of Gettysburg and 
announces the turning point for the war as the “Last Ditch” that the recent march 
of General Lee into Pennsylvania, and the demoralization of his army, end the 
hope for the Southern Confederacy. The Gettysburg Campaign in July 1863 was 
the Confederacy’s boldest offensive during the American Civil War. Confederate 
General Robert E. Lee aimed to alleviate strain on Virginia, defeat the Union Army 
on Northern ground, and dent Northern morale. However, just days into leading 
the Union army, George G. Meade clashed with Lee at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
Over three days, the brutal battle saw 51,000 casualties and ended with the failed 
Confederate attack, Pickett’s Charge. The Confederate army retreated, diminishing 
Lee’s once-formidable reputation. Many historians see Gettysburg and Vicksburg’s 
capture as the war’s pivotal moments. Postwar debates often centered on the leader- 
ship during the battle, leading to the “Lost Cause” narrative of the war. 


Provenance: Collection of Elsie and Philip Sang, privately acquired from the family. 
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The Echos of Slavery During Reconstruction 
33 THOMAS (Nathan). Articles of Agreement between Nathan Thomas 
Agent of J.S. Wilson and the Undersigned Labourers Employed by Him ... 


Manuscript in ink. Single folded sheet to make 4pp, final page docketed, old 
folds, a little dusty and worn, 5 cent revenue stamp affixed to third leaf along 
with signatures. Very good. [Chester District, South Carolina,] 20 January, 
1868. £4,750* 
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While the end of the Civil War brought about the abolition of slavery in the United 
States, the profitability of cotton and sugar crops remained vital contributors to the 
post-war economy. Just as the plantations which cultivated these remained a haunt- 
ing symbol of the horrors of slavery, so too these Articles of Agreement ... provide 
a valuable witness to labour market conditions in the Reconstruction era and an 
echo of enslaved labour practices. 

This labour contract is signed by four freedmen — Jacob Moore, Harry 
Young, John Gill and Solomon Young — (with “X”s) and Nathan Thomas, on 
behalf of John Simonton Wilson (1820-1902), plantation owner and secessionist, 
who served in the rst South Carolina Cavalry in the Civil War. 

Far from General Sherman’s promise of “forty acres and a mule” and the 
implied independence they would bring, the men here pledged “to conduct our- 
selves faithfully, honestly, civilly and diligently; to abide by all the rules made by said 
J.S. Wilson with the said agent for the government of the plantation.” Furthermore, 
they would have “visitors not entertain stragglers from that other plantation, nor 
leave the premises without the permission of said agent and his employer during 
work hours.” They would “take care of all tools ... and pay for the same out of our 
share of the crop if injured, lost or destroyed.” Similarly, they would be fined (by 
reduction in crop share or forfeiture) for “wilful disobedience,” “want of politeness” 
or “prolonged absence from the premises.” In return for such, they received dwell- 
ings “with land sufficient for vegetables and a patch” plus four mules. 

Of additional interest, the contract outlines the rules for the division, distri- 
bution and sale of agricultural products, and much in the manner of the whaling 
industry workers were granted a share of the proceeds. Here each labourer “is to 
receive from said J.S. Wilson in payment of his own and the services of hands under 
him for distribution on the rst of Jany next between himself and said hands the 
following portion of the crop raised by his force on said lands — to wit, one third 
part of the oats, corn fodder, hay and peas gathered and saved and one third part 
of the lint cotton or the market value thereof deducted therefrom the expenses of 
baleing that portion of the cotton.” The parties agreed not to sell any portion of 
the “agricultural produce from the plantation until the end of the term of after the 
division of the crop without the permission of the said J.S. Wilson.” 

Indeed, labourers were divided into three classes: “1/2 hands, 3/4 hands and 
full hands, and the crop for distribution to be proportioned according to this clas- 
sification.” In this case, Jacob Moore, Harry Young were considered 1 1/2 hands, 
John Gill was 1 hand and Solomon Young was rated 3/4. Interestingly, Nathan 
Thomas was also rated on this document at 2 1/2 hands, suggesting an additional 
role to this one. The Articles are signed by two witnesses and there is a cancelled 5 
cent revenue stamp affixed at the end of the document. 

The very nature of agreements such as this with their fine structures and mea- 
gre provisions indicated the unease at, and resistance to, the notion of a liberated 
Black population and raised questions as to what emancipation might mean. 
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Inscribed by the Editor & Publisher 


34 PETTIT (Eber M.) Sketches in the History of the Underground 
Railroad comprising many thrilling incidents of the escape of fugitives from 
slavery, and the perils of those who aided them. 


First edition. Halftone frontispiece portrait with facsimile signature. 8vo. 
Original brown cloth with printed title label to upper board. Contemporary 
ink gift inscription to ffep. Very good. 174pp. Fredonia, NY, W. McKinstry & 
Son, 1879. £5,750 


A very good copy of this important memoir by a conductor on the Underground 
Railroad, with a presentation inscription from the publisher, Willard McKinstry. 
McKinstry (1815-1899) also provides the introduction for this volume, in 
which he gives a little background on its origins: “The sketches were first published 
in serial numbers at the solicitation of the Editors of the Fredonia Censor, with a 
view to the perpetuation of the personal recollections of a period in our history 
which, thanks to the Proclamation of our martyred President, can never in the his- 
tory of this country be repeated ... It is some ten years ago that these sketches were 
written. With others they are now presented to the public in a more enduring form, 
with the hope that the respect for the memory of those engaged in the self-sacri- 
ficing work of befriending fugitives from slavery, may be more highly cherished” 
(xxi). The initial serialisation appeared from February 26, 1868, in the immediate 


aftermath of the Civil War. This was clearly an issue close to McKinstry’s heart as 
he not only saw these reminiscences through the press twice, but also personally 
inscribed and gifted this copy. 
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SKETCHES 
IN THE HISTORY 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE ESCAPE 
EBER M. PETTIT, 
U. G. R. R. LINE FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 


Eber M. Pettit (1802-1885) was an active member of the Fredonia Baptist 
Church, who came from a long line of New York State abolitionists. His family 
business was the marketing and sale of patent medicine, and this provided the ideal 
cover for his regular waggon journeys across state lines. In this capacity, he was a 
key figure in the clandestine transportation of enslaved people journeying from the 
southern states to Canada, during the years of the Fugitive Slave Act and the Civil 
War. With his operations based in Fredonia, Pettit stewarded his wards via a net- 
work of safe-houses, including one on the border of the Cattaraugus Reservation 
of the Seneca Nation. His destination was a Niagara River crossing point at Black 
Rock in Buffalo, where his passengers could cross safely into Canada. 

Pettit’s sketches contain many heartbreaking reminiscences of the people he 
met in their flight to freedom. He does not shy away from the horrors of slavery, 
recounting the cruelty and sufferings endured by the passengers risking their lives 
to travel via the Underground Railroad. As such, this volume fits into the long tradi- 
tion of biographical slave narratives as a testimonial tool in the fight for American 
abolition. It is no wonder that the work is dedicated to Frederick Douglass, both a 
leader of the Northern Underground Railroad network, and the author of one of 
the most famous slave narratives in the American canon. 

The present binding is one of several variants, with others appearing in publisher’s 
cloth. Another badly water damaged copy in this binding came up at auction in 
2022, also signed by McKinstry. It is scarce in commerce, with only three other cop- 
ies recorded in Rare Book Hub since 19 50. 

Howes, P271. 
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Haiti’s 15th President 


35 [HAITI] President Hyppolite, ses Ministres & son état-major Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. 

Albumen photograph measuring 190 by 270mm. Laid down on a large album 
sheet and captioned in ms. in ink. [Port-au-Prince, 1890.] £1,250* 


A magnificent photograph of Florvil Hyppolite (1827-1896) who served as Haiti’s 
15th president from 17 October 1889 until his death on 24 March 1896. Here 
he is seated with his ministers and staff not long after having been sworn in. The 
ministers are Leger Caurin, Justice; Hentjeans, Public Transport; Montpoint, War; 
Antenor Firmin, Finance; Saint-Martin Dupuy, Interior; and L. Rameau, Public 
Education. 
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Hyppolite had previously served in the army. His success in quelling the 
Cacos rebels brought him to national prominence and secured his victory in the 
1889 election. His time in office was marked by the introduction of the telephone 
to Haiti as well as the construction of the Iron Market (Marche an Fé). The market 
remains intact and now functions as a bazaar in central Port-au-Prince. 

He was also concerned about Haiti’s public image and worked with aboli- 
tionist and US ambassador to Haiti Fredrick Douglass. Together they “organized 
a Haitian exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, held to cel- 
ebrate the 400th anniversary of Christopher Columbus’ arrival in the Americas.” 
Douglass represented Haiti and gave a dedication speech before a large audience, 
which spoke of Haiti’s valiant character, history, importance, and struggle from 
slavery to freedom to statehood” (Destin). 

Destin, Y., “Haiti’s Prized Presidential Legacies” in Journal of Haitian Studies, Vol. 
20, No. 2 (Fall, 2014), p.199. 


A Community Organisation for Philadelphia’s Black Women 


36 [PHILADELPHIA YWCA.] Colored Branch YWCA Calendar of Events, 
1926. 


First edition. Illustrated throughout. Oblong 8vo. Publisher’s pictorial wrap- 
pers, lightly rubbed, but very good. [8]pp. [Philadelphia], YWCA Colored 
Branch, 1926. £950 


A lovely piece of ephemera from the Colored Branch of the YWCA, which was 
founded in 1918 nearly fifty years after the first Philadelphia branch of the YWCA. 
The Colored branch sought to “make possible for every colored girl and woman the 
advantages so long enjoyed by the white girls and women of our community and 
to serve the present day need from the point of view of both the individual and the 
community” (Temple). 

This calendar provides valuable insight into the activities of this branch, dem- 
onstrating its interest in education with classes in dressmaking and religion; the Be 
Square Club for employed girls and women; and sport (tennis, swimming, basket- 
ball) as well as providing health and social services for the community. There is a 
Mothers’ club plus employment services. The program ends with “A School Girl’s 
Creed” and a list of Club meetings at various Philadelphia-area schools. On the 
inside rear cover there is a list of the all-female committee members and staff. 

Not on OCLC. 
Anon., “YWCA in Philadelphia” Temple digital collections — https://digital library. 
temple.edu/digital/custom/ywcaphiladelphia — accessed 9 May, 2024. 
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BE SQUARE CLUB Wednesday, 8:30 to 10:30 P. M. 
This club offers a program of varied interests to girls and 
women who are employed. 
Discussions. 
Study Groups. 
Singing. 
Dramatics. 


Hiking and Good Times. 


Another club will be organized upon request of ten girls. 


DINNER Every Thursday, 6:30 to 8:00 P. M. 


You and your friends are welcome. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Questions for a Young Woman of Today 


October 21 to November 18 


= > E Industrial 
Thursday, 7:30 to 8:30 P. M. Religious 
Education 
Sunday “At Homes” Meeting 
4:00 to 6:00 P. M. 

The Educational Committee, working in co-operation with the Health 
Religious Education Committee, has planned some most interesting Education 
KÉ a SC ` TT . . > ` e SC ` Health 
talks and discussions. They will include discussions of the situation Genter 
in China, Japan, India, Haiti, and some of our own achievements. Mother's 
A ; Club 

Excellent music has been secured. 
> £ Employ- 
Sunday, November 7, 1926—Sunday, April 24, 1927. one 
Service 
= ERA L Room 
All are Welcome. ś = = Registry 
Girl 
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A PANORAMA of PROGRESS 
of the 


NEGRO IN ALABAMA 
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The Only Published Edition 


37 DRAKE (JE), HARDY (J. Garrick). A Panorama of Progress of the 
Negro in Alabama. 


First edition. Mimeographed text. 4to. Stapled in the publisher’s photomon- 
tage wrappers, a little abraded, toned & foxed. 42pp. Normal, Alabama A&M 
College, 1959. £1,750 


The brainchild of J. Gerrick Hardy and the fourth president of Alabama A&M 
Joseph Fanning Drake, this publication highlights the positive — and often over- 
looked — contributions made by African Americans to the South and to the nation. 

Published five years before the Civil Rights Act, Hardy notes in the intro- 
duction that African Americans “the minority race” have been “exploited for the 
economic security” of the majority. He believes this system was further entrenched 
by effective parallel presses between the two communities. He adds: “[o]nly mur- 
ders, thefts and rapes by Negroes make the front page of certain of our papers” 
and believes one way to combat this is through better communication and better 
publicity. 

As such, Hardy has compiled a list of over 200 successful Alabamans whose 
achievements are worthy of recognition. The list includes literary figures such as 
Ralph Emerson, sports titans like Hank Aaron, and religious leaders including 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and Ralph David Abernathy. While the entries are short and 
seem somewhat hastily written, the positive thrust stands in stark contrast to the 
fear mongering picture that was being painted by the media and the government in 
the segregated South at the time. 

An expanded edition is alluded to but was never published. 

Very rare: not on OCLC. 
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Mobilising Douglass in 
The Service of the Civil Rights Movement 


38 [DOUGLASS (Frederick)], SHAHN (Ben). Frederick 
Douglass I-IV. 


Coloured photo-screen prints in black and raw umber. Number 
77 of 250 copies. Each measuring 555 by 425mm. A little edge- 
wear, signed and numbered in crayon by the artist. [Washington 
DC, Museum of African Art, 1965.] 

£3,750* 


A complete set of Ben Shahn’s (1898-1969) series of portraits of 
Frederick Douglass. The group not only coincided with the centenary 
of the end of the Civil War, and was a celebration of the most famous 
Black American of the nineteenth-century, but was also a comment 
on the civil rights movement in the United States. 

Ben Shahn frequently collaborated with and contributed to proj- 
ects involving Black life in America as well as South Africa, including 
winning an award for the design of a medal of Martin Luther King 
Jr., several portraits of the same, and works both sombre and hopeful, 

such as the print I Think Continually of Those who were Truly Great 
(1965). “In the mid-1860s, Shahn focused on the civil rights struggle 
in a characteristically personal way. He completed four drawings of 
Frederick Douglass ... The artist gave permission to the Museum of 
African Art in Washington to reproduce and sell a portfolio of these 
drawings to benefit the museum's Frederick Douglass Institution of 
Negro Arts and History. He personally signed and numbered each 
photo-silkscreen print” (Conrad). 
Conrad, D.R., “Ben Shahn as Aesthetic Educator” in The Journal 
of Aesthetic Education, Vol. 15, No. 2 (April, 1981), p.79; Heyd, 
M., Mutual Reflections: Jews and Blacks in American Art (Rutgers, 
1999); McNulty, Collected Prints of Ben Shahn, 71; Prescott, 97, 98, 
99 and too, 
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“SKILL BRAINS AND GUTS” 


The Greatest 


39 [ALI (Muhammad)], THE BIG FIGHTS INC. Muhammed Ali: Skill, 
Brains, and Guts. 


Offset lithographed movie poster measuring 1400 by 690mm. Old folds, two 
small closed tears to upper right hand side, but very good. N.p., The Big Fights 
Inc., 1975. £1,500* 


Controversial and celebrated, Muhammad Ali (1942-2016) was the most famous 
athlete of the twentieth century. 

First released in 1970 as a.k.a. Cassius Clay, this documentary on Muhammad 
Ali enjoyed a brief re-release in 1975 under this title. The film provides an overview 
of Ali’s career from his youth, through his exile for refusing to be inducted into 
the army during the Vietnam war, to his return to boxing and the landmark fights 
against Joe Frazier and George Foreman. It includes archival footage of Malcolm X, 
heavyweight fighter Drew Bundini Brown, and cornerman Angelo Dundee. 

Very rare in any condition, this dramatic oversize poster would’ve been used 
for drive-in theatres and is much rarer than the smaller format occasionally seen. Big 
Fights Inc. was a collaboration between Bill Cayton and Jim Jacobs, who directed 
this film. This re-release was likely to coincide with the Thriller in Manila, the third 
and final fight against George Foreman in October, 1975. 


The First African-American President 


40 [OBAMA (Barack).] Obama for Illinois. Democrat for U.S. Senate 
2004. 


Fold-over yard sign printed blue and white on both sides. Measuring 420 by 
650mm. Inscribed & signed by Obama in black marker. [? Cincinnati], Pcsigns. 
com, www.obamaforillinois.com, paid for by the Illinois Democratic Party 
Coordinated Campaign, 2004. £3,000 


A wonderful survival from the early years of Barack Obama’s political career. He 
has written “Thanks, Tina!” and signed in the white capital O in the top left hand 
corner. 

Although Obama was elected State Senator for Illinois in 1997, in many respects 
2004 was the year that ignited his political career and brought him to national 
prominence. His keynote speech at the July Democratic National Convention in 
Boston set the themes — hope and unity — for his Senate campaign, for which he 
received 70% of the vote, and indeed for the 2008 presidential election. Famously, 
he stated: 

“Now even as we speak, there are those who are preparing to divide us, 
the spin masters, the negative ad peddlers who embrace the politics of ‘anything 
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BAMA 


for Illinois z$> 
DEMOCRAT x$- U.S. SENATE 2004 


www.obamaforillinois.com 


LE Re PAID FOR BY THE ILLINOIS DEMOCRATIC PARTY COORDINATED CAMPAIGN ` SS 


goes. "Well, I say to them tonight, there is not a liberal America and a conservative One hundred and thirty-eight years after the enfranchisement of African- 
is not a k Americ: American men, Obama became the first African-American President of the United 

States. He was re-elected in 2012. 

e in the face of difficulty he face of uncertainty. The During election season, yard signs such as this are a common feature on 

al 10} in A end: dass is God's s greatest its to us, Es bi of this suburban lawns across the United States. A 2015 study led by Donald Green at 

nation. LA peleri in things not seen. A belief that there are better days ahead.” Columbia University showed that they were an effective marketing tool and created 

valuable name recognition. Most are discarded the day after the election. 

While signed books are common, large campaign items such as this one are not. 


